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EDITORIAL 


T is an act of necessary piety, in its old Roman 

sense, to open this number by wishing God-speed 
to Fr. Bernard Delany, first and almost sole editor of 
BLackrriaks from its beginnings in April, 1920, to 
his election to the Provincialate in September of this 
year. For a brief period (1923-1925) Fr. Edwin Essex 
edited the review, but Fr. Bernard Delany soon re- 
turned to the editing of it and has carried it on till now. 
Like Mussolini, he can look back cheerfully on his 
decennium. It ill beseems us, his subjects, to praise 
him : we can only to do our best to imitate him. That 
is the sincerest form of praise we know. In his first 
editorial (his charming editorials were all too rare) he 
spoke of BLACKFRIARS and what it aimed at. He spoke 
difidently of himself, as is his wont, but confidently 
of his ideals: ‘ not unmindful of the perilous nature 
of our enterprise.” ‘We shall try,’ he said, ‘to tell 
relevant truths, and insist on those truths that are 
either unknown or neglected or in danger of being for- 
gotten.’ He claimed that Biacxrriars ‘should not 
be looked on as an intruder . . . . one does not intrulle 
on a battlefield.’ You would have known, anyway, 
that it was an Irishman who wrote that. 

We have, then, the hope that we may continue this 
perilous tradition, followers of St. Thomas in his royal 
thinking, under the Pope’s guidance in this difficult, 
perplexing, bewildering age. With his fearless ency- 
clicals to inspire us, we shall be the Pope’s men. 

Especially we hope to inspire amongst our laity the 
need for action. The Pope calls on them for action; 
he has laid down the principles with which to meet the 
present troubles. We, the priesthood, must echo those 
principles, the laity must apply them. Principles are 
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of faith, policies are of action. The Pope calls for 
action ; at the present moment no single Catholic body 
of laymen has been moved to unfold a programme? 
Why? 

It is dangerous to lay down a policy to-day? There 
is the danger that by so doing you may divide the 
Catholic body? Believe us when we say that there is 
a greater danger in doing nothing; and that the Catho- 
lic body is already divided. The Catholic youth of the 
industrial cities and of the farm lands, because it has 
failed to receive any other leadership, goes by hun- 
dreds into the Communist ranks. Perhaps this will 
leaven Communism with some faith? Maybe, but in 
the meantime these thousands are lost to us, and lost 
to us because we have been afraid. 

We shall hope to continue this work of helping the 
Catholic laity to think their way through their prob- 
lems, to plan correctly and courageously ; further, we 
shall try to echo in as many ways as are possible to us 
the Pope’s cry for action ; at present we see little but in- 
action and reaction. We challenge the Catholic laity 
to come and lead us as the Pope would have us led— 
after the teaching he has given us and in submission 
to the Bishops set over us to hold us to the Faith. 

We venture this, knowing that many feel the need 
for getting their thoughts clearly and rightly expressed 
and set in order, and for finding and giving to the 
world that waits for it the true remedy for its ills. 

Primarily this must be a moral remedy, but secon- 
dary remedies are also needed, namely the wise poli- 
cies that should be pursued. We are not politicians, 
but priests ; we shall repeat to those that will listen the 
teaching we have ourselves received; we shall ask 
them to apply it prudently, but boldly, to. this dis- 
tressed and troubled world. 

One day men will look back to this age of crisis to 
see what the Catholics of England did to answer the 
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call of the Supereme Pontiff : ‘ The task We propose 
to them is truly difficult, for well do We know that 
many are the obstacles to be overcome on either side 
whether amongst the higher classes of society or the 
lower . . . . The world has now-a-days sore need of 
valiant soldiers of Christ who strain every thew and 
sinew to preserve the human family from the dire 
havoc which would befall it, were the teachings of the 
Gospel to be flouted and a social order permitted to 
prevail which spurns no less the laws of nature than 
those of God . . . . Let, then, all men of good will 
stand united . . .,. under the pastors of the Church. 
Let them seek not themselves but the things that are 
Christ’s. Let them not urge their own ideas with undue 
insistence, but be ready to abandon them, however 
admirable, should the greater common good seem to 
require it, that in all and above all Christ may reign 
and rule.’ 
EbitTor. 


NOTES ON THE MONTH 


THE SIGNATURE. 


The original Jacobins were the Dominicans, so 
named from their great Paris house, Saint Jacques. 
Apart from legal claim to the title, there is a likeness 
of temper between the Order and the Club. Lacordaire 
in the Assembly, remember, took his seat on the 
Mountain. Catholics are not lacking who speak for the 
conventions of our time. These notes will air a side 
of things in danger of neglect. They will not define. 
They wear the cap of liberty, not the master’s biretta. 
And so if they sometimes venture with temerity, let 
the signature serve as excuse. It is meant at least as 
a hint to reduce them to a proper proportion, 
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COMMUNISM AND SECULAR EDUCATION. 


The Cardinal of Westminster is not a scare-monger. 
But at the beginning of the month he uttered a grave 
warning about the spread of Communism. He laid his 
finger on a cause: secular education. Communism is 
a natural enough product of an economic breakdown 
and a system of education devised by Materialist Capi- 
talism. The corollary is not that religious education 
would have produced a generation content with the 
present state of affairs. Rather a generation critical, 
and ready to remake it. Revolution, if you like, but 
Christian, not Communist. Christian patience is cer- 
tainly a virtue, a part of fortitude, which, St. Thomas 
says, also contains confidence, enterprise and dogged- 
ness. The Church is not allied to Industrial Capitalism 
as we know it, is not prepared to tolerate it. She has 
condemned it, and in the very same proclamations that 


have been applauded as condemnations of Commun- 
ism. It takes two to make a quarrel, even a class-war. 


THe REPRESENTATIVE RELIGIOUS PRESs. 


The Church in England is not ashamed to be com- 
posed on the whole of the poor and dispossessed. The 
Church of England is regarded by some as a vested 
interest, the religious whipper-in for the party in pos- 
session. Yet the week in which a Catholic newspaper 
of reputation could call the hunger marches an im- 
posture saw 7 he Church Times come out with an Un- 
employment Supplement to provide a Christian con- 
trast; sympathy without patronage, reason without 
prejudice. No talk of ‘ poor fellows,’ or ‘ Moscow’s 
dupes,’ or ‘got up to advance Moscow’s interests.’ 
We give two extracts. 


CHRISTIAN OSERVATION. 
A slum-parson wrote: ‘ The Minister of Labour 
told the House the other day that some eight million 
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unds had been saved by the administration of the 

eans Test. I can quite believe it. I see the price 
paid for it in pinched faces and tired eyes, and I am 
glad the responsibility of saving that money is not 
mine.’ 


Anp CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


A scientist wrote: ‘The apparent fatality of the 
situation, which is excused by the pleading of ‘‘many 
causes,’’ is due to no other failure than our not stating 
the problem in terms of those ultimate aims and pur- 
poses of human life which religion pre-eminently 
should sustain . . . . The natural order in which acti- 
vity should exist for production and trade, production 
and trade for consumption, consumption for human 
life, and money as an instrument for relating all these, 
is in our minds and practice completely reversed. 
What men buy and consume is talked of as a conve- 
nience for production and trade (e.g., the recent dis- 
pute about saving money or spending); more produc- 
tion and trade is demanded, not for the sake of their 
economic results, which are already in excess of men’s 
present ability to appropriate and use, but for the sake 
of employment; and employment (of capital and 
labour) has to be sought, not for the sake of its results, 
but chiefly for the sake of money with which men may 
claim a little more of the superabundant fruits of pro- 
duction. This inversion of sanity, in which means have 
become ends, provides a complete explanation of the 
unemployment crisis.’ 


PRacTicaAL PutLosopny AND RELIGION. 


The scientist’s contribution was an admirable state- 
ment that the present situation must be approached 
by philosophy and religion, that is by a thought wider 

the science of economics. Economic entities must 
be. subordinated to man’s earthly dignity—a function 
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of philosophy: this must be related to his eternal 
destiny—a function of religion. Now without this inte- 
gration, economics, for all its assumption of hard- 
headedness, is just simply unpractical, leading no- 
where. In the present confusion of mere economics, 
the Christian can be excused a somewhat sour smile 
when he hears religion brushed aside as visionary and 
unearthly. 


Tue Anti-CoMMUNIST MENACE. 


A social reformer and Catholic whose opinion com- 
mands respect has written to us as follows : ‘ Ruin and 
starvation because there is too much of everything. 
Capitalists to-day are as perplexed at the failure of 
their system as though it had never been pointed out 
what must happen. But, to me, the ‘‘menace’’ (blessed 
word !) of anti-communism is more serious than the 
communist peril. We must prove ourselves better com- 
munists than the Communists or, locally, we perish. 
(There is comfort in the knowledge that the Church 
cannot perish, but locally it can be wiped out.) At 
present the Communist appeal does bring hope to 
thousands, in the towns and in the country, too. It has 
the religious force and fury of sixteenth century Pro- 
testantism; and what can we do? So many of my 
Catholic acquaintances have no idea of discarding the 
lesser worship of Mammon, and cling despairingly to 
dividends, sweepstakes, cross-word money prizes—a 
Catholic paper raised its weekly prize to £15 the very 
week the Pope issued his encyclical against the money 
craze .. . . We must share with our brethren, or we 
perish. While people put their trust in money, rather 
than in God and His justice, death is certain... . 
But it is the spirit of Communism that is Catholic, and 
has been seized by the devil because we have no room 
for it. Re-reading the Reformation period, I see that 
Protestantism succeeded because of ignorance of the 
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Faith and indifference. (Not the whole story, of 
course !)’ 


STEALING CATHOLIC THUNDER. 


A correspondent who calls himself ‘ but an impecu- 
nious sailor’ has written in a similar strain. After ex- 
pressing his appreciation of an article on Communism 
and the Catholic Apologist, in the October BLAck- 
rRiARS, he continues : ‘ Only an individual like myself 
who necessarily mixed with every class in every coun- 
try can grasp the vital necessity of the sympathy of 
Catholics with the exploited all over the world. It 
takes a little knocking around (I have travelled all 
over, including Russia) just to realize the bad way the 
world is in, the fact that Communism may be a pretty 
natural response to necessity, and that religion has 
more to do than just ally itself to the war-whoops of 
industrial Capitalism.’ 


LIke TO THE LEAVEN. 


Catholicism is not other-worldly in the sense of 
leaving this world to take care of itself. The next life 
begins in this. Catholics are meant to ferment, not to 
stand by in passive patience. 


Tue Huncer MARCHERS. 


For Englishmen to assemble and demonstrate their 
wrongs is not yet illegal. To judge from the hysteria 
of some of our publicists, the hunger marchers were a 
threat to the Constitution. Some incidental rioting was 
given an exaggerated significance. It seems to have 
been less than a university rag on Bonfire Night. The 
hunger marchers chose a very sensible way of getting 
the legitimate discontent of millions into the news and 
jolting the Government. On a more prolonged scale it 
is the Catholic practice of Procession. Anyhow, it is 
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the customary English way of getting the Government 
to do things. Observers have noticed how some of the 
marchers raised their caps when they passed a Catholic 
church. 


THe NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


If the governing class show courage and common- 
sense there js little danger of England going Red, one 
plain, staring red. Despite the comfortable propa- 
ganda about the nation being still fundamentall 
sound, there are a thousand indications, for all to find. 
that it still really is. We may yet have a happy country 
founded on social justice without loss of any of our 
sound traditional forms of life—Parliament, pubs, the 
Monarchy, professional soccer, fox-hunting, and all 
that. The same taste can include the best in The Field 
and The British Worker. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Things seem worse, but prospects better. The re- 
sponsible Minister, Major Elliot, appears a man to 
deserve confidence. It is sometimes overlooked that 
agriculture still is the third largest industry of the 
country. But its national importance is out of all 
proportion to the numbers it employs. Major Elliot is 
not without Scots’ caution (his first scheme is to keep 
people on the land rather than extend its settlement); 
so it is heartening to have him affirm, as he did in 
the Commons, that the land supports the nation’s life, 
and that if it no longer pays to gather the harvest, we 
must recast our economic philosophy, and, proud as 
we are of our foreign trade, we must sacrifice every- 
thing rather than not keep our people on the land. Mr. 
Lambert, a Liberal, speaking for his constituency, 
said that if it becomes a question of Saskatchewan or 
South Molton, he was for South Molton every time. 
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A Labour member from Lancashire made a plea for 

gmall holdings in the same debate. With Mr. Lloyd 

George stressing the agricultural problem, it is becom- 

ing generally realized that here is an urgent crisis that 
ls for action. 


SPAIN. 

Various causes have been alleged to account for the 
eclipse of the Church in Spain—clerical laxity, ser- 
vility to the Royal Government, freemasonry, and so 
on, It is difficult for the outsider to judge. Spanish 
Catholics themselves do not seem disposed to be very 
communicative. Their silence and dignity may be 
taken for passivity. But it is rather stirring to hear a 
Spanish priest say: ‘ Things must get worse, much 
worse, and then . . . .’ There was a wealth of sug- 
gestion in the unfinished sentence. This opportunity 
must be taken of drawing attention to the well- 
informed despatches The Times receives from its 
Spanish Correspondent. 


Tue WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Those two anachronisms, the governments of Spain 
and France, have drawn together to meet the young 
Idea that threatens them from Italy. France is appre- 
hensive of the western flank of her communications 
with Africa, Spain is developing the military and naval 
importance of the Balearic Islands. (The thought of 
Senegalese soldiers in Florence is intolerable.) The 
Pope preaches disarmament ; and Mussolini, for all his 
fire, is the only statesman to come out with concrete 
and practical proposals. It is too early to assess the 
value of the recent French proposals. So many plans 
in the past have been meant to side-track the question. 
Still it is something for France to produce a disarma- 
ment plan at all. . 
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MEXxIco. 


The Pope has protested against the latest outburst 
of persecution which has ended the uneasy truce of 
1929. The influence for moderation among Catholics 
has been weakened by the expulsion of the Apostolic 
Delegate. The militant Catholics, the Cvristeros, are 
growing restive. As in most of the Church’s «berian 
troubles, the fault does not seem to be her over- 
interference in politics, but rather the reverse. ‘And 
shall Trelawny die?’—is not more of this sentiment 
called for in Latin Catholics? 


REUNION. 


A small group of Anglican clergy has issued a mani- 
festo, deploring the growing Modernism of Anglo- 
Catholicism and insisting that the road of reunion 
leads to Rome. The Church Times contrasts.the posi- 
tion of this small section of Romanizers with the atti- 
tude of the great majority of the clergy, who ‘ cannot 
agree that Rome has authority to count outside the 
Catholic Church all those unable to accept the claims 
of the Vatican to be the one medium on earth through 
which the divine will is expressed.’ There are difficul- 
ties between us, but it is a pity that such a bogey should 
be harboured. Such an exclusivism has never been 
claimed by the Pope. God’s will is manifest in all 
sorts of ways outside ‘ the Vatican.’ And even if we 
speak of ‘ official medium,’ it is necessary to qualify it 
with ‘ supreme.’ After all, bishops are more than 
glorified curates. Thus, if ‘ Pope’ be substituted for 
‘Vatican’ the doctrine is emptied of much of its 
offence, even for Protestants. Vatican, like dogma 
and infallibility, is one of those words that usually 
rouse an emotion instead of a thought. 


JACOBIN. 
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JAPAN PUTS HER CASE TO THE LEAGUE* 
A Plain Tale 


ITH the recognition of Manchukuo as an in- 
W dependent state by Japan, matters in the Far 
East have taken a definite turn. The rest of the world 
have now to decide what stand they are going to take. 
China is indefatigable in protest and complaint, but 
‘ mark now,’ said Prince ps to Falstaft ‘ and see 
how a plain tale shall put you down.’ It is in this 
spirit that the Japanese assessor to the League of 


ations Commission has gone about his task. By the 
or of dispassionately piling known fact on known 
act he has presented the world with a case which is 
unanswerable. China is revealed in all her incompe- 


tence, and the justice of Japan’s actions and claims 
made clear. 

In the past ten years there have been two hundred 
and forty-five outrages committed on foreigners. 
Thirty-nine persons have been murdered, over one 
hundred and fifty abducted, of whom the fate is still 
uncertain. For some the bandit-communists, whom the 
so-called Government is unable to put down, are re- 
sponsible. A large proportion, however, can be 
directly attributed to the anti-foreign spirit which has 
been deliberately fostered by the authorities ever since 
the Kuomintang obtained control. Hatred of the 
foreigner is one of the lessons regularly taught in the 
schools. It is done mainly through text-books teaching 
the ‘ Three Principles ’ of Dr. Sun Yat Sen—a com- 


* Report of the Japanese Assessor to the Lytton Commision. 
Document A. The present condition of China. 


mene B. Relations of Japan with Manchuria and Mon- 
golia. m 
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pulsory subject in all schools under the jurisdiction 
of the Chinese Government. But anti-foreign ideas 
are instilled wherever possible—in the teaching of the 
national language, in history, geography, composition, 
and so on. 

From time to time prizes are offered for anti-foreign 
slogans, elaborate tables are prepared showing China’s 
‘humiliations’ and foreign injustices, on which lec- 
tures are given, drawings by pupils, depicting 
foreigners in a hostile and insulting light, are dis- 
played; in penmanship children are made to copy 
characters and phrases expressing hatred of foreigners 
—and the better specimens are exhibited. So one could 
go on citing instance after instance of this poisoning 
of the mind of young China. Adult education, so far 
as it exists, follows the same lines, and the workers 
are subjected to a constant stream of propaganda. 
Middle school and university students are encouraged 
in every form of anti-foreign activity. They organize 
themselves into student volunteer corps, hold anti- 
foreign demonstrations and meetings, and are the most 
active in instigating and carrying out boycotts. Mean- 
while, the representatives of the Government that is 
responsible for all this profess nothing but friendship 
to the other Powers, and one honeyed insincerity from 
Mr. Quo Tai Chi and his like outweighs with the 
British public a dozen of their murdered countrymen. 

China’s favourite method of indulging her anti- 
foreignism in recent years has been the boycott, and 
no matter how unquestionable in theory, in practice it 
becomes in China nothing but organised intimidation. 
It is not the simple, spontaneous, popular combination 
to refuse to buy, which it is depicted as being by 
Chinese propagandists, but a movement aiming at the 
severance of all economic relations. It is accompani 
by acts of violence against foreigners, the destruction 
and pillage of their shops and property, and the burn- 
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ing of foreign goods. Penalties are imposed upon 
Chinese who deal in foreign goods, while servants, 
cooks, and factory hands are compelled by threats to 
trike or leave. The writer’s own house-boy is per- 
manently scarred by vitriol thrown at him in 1927 be- 
cause he refused to desert his then master. Sometimes 
foreign children are attacked on the way to school, 
and often foreign residents are denied even the supply 
of daily provisions. Such is the nature of the boycott 
that has been directed against Japan, and is being 
directed. I pick up to-day’s paper and read : ‘Another 
Bomb Thrown.’ This is the third such outrage in two 
days. The local Blood and Soul Corps has taken to 
hurling bombs into shops which come under its sus- 
picion. The boycott has, too, an undeniable official 
character, being inspired and directed by the Kuomin- 
tang, which is the National Government under another 
name. It is perfectly idle, therefore, for officials to 
disclaim responsibility for it, and to allege they can- 
not prevent it. The boycott, in fact, as conducted by 
the Chinese, is a distinctly hostile act, and one for 
which the Government can justly be called to account. 

At the same time that Nanking is cultivating this 
anti-foreign spirit and encouraging its manifestations, 
it is neglecting its first duty of restoring order and 
prosperity to the country. In 1929 over fifty per cent., 
and in 1930 over seventy per cent., of the national 
revenue was expended on military purposes, yet the 
bandits and communists are a bigger menace than 
ever. Every army sent against them is defeated—often 
in fact it deserts ex masse to the opposing side. In 
Kiangsi the 29th Division lost ten thousand in this 
way, and in Wuhan the troops, who had received no 
pay for months, went over almost in a body. As to 
exercising real control Nanking is powerless. War 
lords with their private armies are still the most im- 
portant local factors. “ 
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China’s claims to be regarded as a sovereign state 
are unwarranted. Here, for example, are the figures 
for piracy in Chinese waters. In the years 1929-31 
there were twenty-four major cases reported, in addi 
tion to many that must have gone quite unrecorded. 
That there are not more is due entirely to the measures 
ships have been forced to take in their own defence. 
The only naval forces that accomplish anything are 
those of the Powers, and they cannot do much, for 
inside the three-mile limit they would be infringing on 
China’s sacred sovereign rights, and that would never 
do. Fuss enough is made about the British gunboats 
on the Yangtse, despite the fact that they are there by 
treaty, and it is only they who keep it safe for naviga- 
tion above Nanking. 

In contrast with China’s record of civil war, ban- 
ditry, disunity, and chaos, Manchuria’s during the 
last twenty years has been one of order and progress. 
That it has been so is mainly due to the fact that that 
district has been kept free of Chinese influence as a 
result of the efforts of the Japanese. Between 1908 
and 1929 the area of land under cultivation increased 
from 184 to 33 million acres, and the population from 
15} to 29 million. In the same period the volume of 
goods carried by the South Manchurian Railway rose 
from 14 to 18} million tons. Although railway de- 
velopment started nearly forty years later than in 
China, the total mileage is now almost the same, and 
is over seven times as great per 100 square miles, and 
over five times per 10,000 of population. This pro- 
gress is almost entirely due to the presence of Japan. 
She has introduced new industries, established exper 
mental agricultural stations, financed settlers, given 
the country a sound financial unit, the Yen, in place 
of the ever depreciating paper currency turned out 
from the printing presses of the local Chinese war 
lords, maintained over twenty schools and twenty-two 
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Japan puts Her Case to the League 


hospitals, and by her sanitary provisions has kept the 
country free of the epidemics which ravage the rest of 
China. 

Ever since she succeeded to Russia’s rights in 1905, 
Japan has insisted on the maintenance of peace and 
order in Manchuria, and it is due entirely to her that 
the constant civil wars which have afflicted China 
proper have not extended north of the Great Wall. 
Such contests would have been, bound to involve the 
S.M.R. zone, and she made it abundantly clear when 
the danger arose, as it did in 1925' for example, and 
in 1928, that this she would not allow. The extortions 
of the military chieftains, such as Chang Tso Lin and 
his son Chang Hsueh Liang, she could not of course 
prevent, nor could she altogether suppress the ban- 
ditry which was the consequence. Her active authority 
was confined to the three eastern provinces, and there 
to the railway zone. This, however, did much to 
diminish the evil, since it broke up the bandit forces 
and prevented large scale operations. 

In recent years Japan was faced with a China de- 
termined to obstruct her in every conceivable way. 
Instead of working with Japan for the common good, 
China made her exclusion the keynote of her policy. 
She disregarded’ her own treaty undertakings, con- 
stantly infringed on Japan’s treaty rights, and with the 
alliance of Chang Hsueh Liang with Nanking, and 
the consequent entrance of the Kuomintang, things 
grew worse than ever. Over fifty leading cases have 
been tabulated of the deliberate flouting of treaty 
obligations by China. The Japanese have the right, 
for example, to reside, travel, and carry on trade in 
Manchuria in perfect freedom, but it is rendered use- 
less by the action of local authorities. A typical case is 
that of Tunhua. There all the Chinese who had let 
houses to Japanese were arrested, and only released 
on condition that they turned out their Japanese 
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tenants. Other rights, such as mining rights, are simi- 
larly nullified by local administrative acts and decrees 
under the obvious inspiration of higher powers. 

It has always been recognised that Japan, as com- 
pared with the other powers, has very special interests 
in Manchuria. In the first place it stands to her much 
as the Low Countries have stood to England. Just 
as England has fought to prevent that strip of coast 
over against the mouth of the Thames falling into the 
hands of a dangerously powerful neighbour, so Japan 
fought in 1905 to prevent Manchuria falling into the 
hands of imperial Russia. To-day she is not prepared 
to see it go the way of China proper, and lapse into 
chaos and disorder, with sovietization but a matter of 
a not too distant future. A red Manchuria, for one 
thing, would be far too great a menace to her own 
institutions—as it is, communists already find it too 
convenient a base for their operations. 

Not only for political but for economic reasons a 
prosperous and progressive Manchuria is essential to 
Japan’s national existence and security. She is expe- 
riencing a growing shortage in the necessaries of life 
and of raw materials for her industries. Manchuria 
can make up that shortage and more. Similarly, she 
needs a market, and) Manchuria can be that market. 
This is what she means when she says that Manchuria 
is her ‘ life line.” Without peace and order, however, 
Manchuria cannot progress. It is not that Japan de- 
sires to make territorial acquisitions, but she insists, 
as she has always insisted, that law and order must 
be maintained there, and she insists also that her own 
particular rights and interests shall be respected. 
China, as everyone with any acquaintance with the 
position knows, does not and cannot fulfil those con- 
ditions, and it is for that reason she has had to go. 
She was given repeated warnings, but such was her 
attitude of mind that she woulfl not heed them, Hence 
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Manchukuo, hence Japan’s recognition of Manchukuo 
—and hence, it is to be hoped, the world’s recognition 


of Manchukuo. 
E.'H. AnstIce. 


|Editor’s Note. Bu iackrriars publishes this article, not be- 
cause it has taken sides in the Manchurian quarrel, but 
because it recognises that the Japanese case has been inade- 
quately presented in this country. | 


BROADCASTING CATHOLICISM 


HERE has been a good deal of discussion lately 
pe bree religious broadcasting. Some people will 
not have wireless at any price, think it is undermining 
our lives like the rest of the mechanical inventions, 


and would not have Catholics touch the accursed 
thing. Unless wireless is in itself wrong—and the 
example of Vatican City seems to settle that—there 
is a good deal to be said against the withdrawal of 
Catholic broadcasts, but it is not the purpose of this 
article to try to say it. Other people object to the way 
it has to be, or at any rate is, done. They criticise the 
matter of broadcast sermons, and resent what they re- 
gard as interference with Catholic worship. Father 
Martindale has several times explained, and again re- 
cently in The Southwark Record, that Catholics are 
free to present the whole faith, but the impression 
seems to remain that they do, in fact, water it down 
for wireless audiences. 

Like most discussions, this is best—if not most 
warmly—argued by people with knowledge, and the 
knowledge required is not perhaps possessed by the 
ordinary layman. He knows what his own acquaint- 
ances think of Catholic broadcasts and what he him- 
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self feels about them, but no more. Priests like Pére 
Lhande, of Radio-Paris, and Father Martindale really 
have some chance of judging of the effects of their 
talks, and the clergy are the best judges of the mate- 
rial considered suitable for wireless audiences. But 
there is a line of approach to the whole subject that is 
within the competence of anyone who has done a good 
deal of listening-in and is prepared to think a little, 
and I am not sure that the most has been made of it. 
It is an exceedingly simple approach, but I hope to 
show that it goes a very long way and, indeed, is not 
so much a line of approach as a key-position. It be- 
gins by considering the nature of the medium used 
in Catholic broadcasts. By ‘ medium’ I here mean any 
means of communication. Words are a medium for the 
orator, pen and ink for the writer, paint for the painter; 
and, more widely, the stage is a medium, and the 
cinema, and the wireless. In short, it is the thing you 
use, with all its conditions, to ‘ put it across.’ Every 
medium has its peculiar advantages and limitations. 
The cinema can do things that the stage cannot do, 
and it cannot do some things that the stage does very 
well. And it can, I think, be said that successful use 
of any medium depends very largely on due observ- 
ance of its limitations. They constitute the difficulty of 
the work, but they give it its special quality, and they 
must not be ignored or evaded. This is a standing 
temptation in all mediums—it must not be confused 
with simply trying to do something that has not been 
done before—and it has given us a kind of statuary 
that is no longer admired, as well as pictures that tell 
a story, and organs that bark like dogs and cry like 
babies. One result of hankering after something that 
the medium will not do is that it is not made to do all 
it can. Early silent films were haunted by the ideas 
of the stage, and they were always trying to get the 
same effects, despite the difficulties inherent in the 
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medium. In consequence, plays, usually adapted from 
stage plays, presented in the cinema seemed ‘not as 
good as the play.’ In time, the cinema came to be 
used as a separate medium, not fitted to do just what 
the stage could already do, but full of possibilities 
that the stage did not possess. It has risen to thelevel 
of an art where and in so far as it has absolute loyalty 
to itself. Thus in a recent review of the work of 
Robert J. Flaherty, the producer, he was praised for 
having ‘ really established the dramatic film as an art 
of its own, having nothing to do with any other art, 
performing a function that no other art could per- 
form.’ The tag about seeing difficulties as opportuni- 
ties or opportunities as difficulties is absolutely true 
here. There will always be people who see the condi- 
tions of their medium only as limitations, and do all 
they can to refuse to accept them; and their work will 
always be imitative, a second-best to its original, false, 
and unreal. Others accept with regret, and them you 
have the dreary effect that comes from having done the 
best possible in rather unfortunate circumstances. 
Only to those who accept all the conditions of their 
medium with enthusiasm will it yield its full possibili- 
ties. 

Broadcasting as a medium has limitations that are 
all its own. Some affect the broadcaster, others the 
listener. As I am here concerned only with things that 
the listener can verify, I deal only with the latter. 
They are obvious, but they lead to important conclu- 
sions. In the first place, the loud speaker appeals to 
only one of the senses, and all the listener’s attention 
has to be concentrated on the speaker’s voice. This 
has its advantages, for the voice is certainly capable 
of peculiar power when thus isolated. But I think 
most people would agree that it involves a certain 
strain. You cannot listen-in without lessening of atten- 
tion for so long as you could watch a play. Concen- 
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tration brings fatigue sooner. Further, the voice itself 
becomes more, important. Mannerisms have exag- 
gerated force, and the tone, modulation, and style of 
the voice are of first consequence. 

Secondly, the listener receives a broadcast in his 
own surroundings. When you say that he uses only 
one of his senses, it does not mean that ha has tem- 
porarily lost the use of all the others. They are all 
functioning as usual, and the ordinary circumstances 
of his life are, through them, in competition with the 
loud-speaker. The voice at the microphone has 
nothing to help it; it has to secure the listener’s atten- 
tion against a host of minor distractions. 

And, lastly, the listener hears as an individual. 
Normally, he is, at most, one of only a few people in 
a room; and even then he is alone with the voice. 
Other audiences in hall or theatre or church tend to 
weld into one thing and respond collectively to appeal. 
The individual member is not moved or persuaded as 
an individual. He sways with the mass, and the suc- 
cessful actor or orator is he who succeeds in creating 
this sympathetic unit out of its separate elements. 
Wireless does not do this. The listener gets little or 
nothing from other listeners. Even deliberate organ- 
isation does little to alter it: ‘ the appeal of wireless 
is to the individual rather than to the group’ (The 
Listener, November 2nd, 1932), and the vast audience 
is no audience at all in the old sense of the word. The 
broadcaster does not really address an audience of 
five hundred thousand; he talks to five hundred thovu- 
sand separate people at the same time. 

These conditions of the medium call for a special 
technique, and in almost every kind of broadcasitng 
the development of that technique has advanced and 
it still fast advancing. The more successful it becomes, 
the less it is noticed by ordinary people. When it is 
perfect, the result is so satisfying that listeners do not 
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realize how much study of the medium has gone to 
produce it, how close a consideration of what it pro- 
hibits, allows, and enables. But a comparison of 
methods at once shows how much progress has been 
made. For example, there can be no doubt that plays 
written for broadcasting are better to listen to, as plays, 
than broadcasts from a theatre. There may be other 
reasons for preferring theatre broadcasts, just as some 
people prefer a relay of opera because they like to 
listen to the music without the distraction of the stage ; 
but the dramatic effect is not so good. ‘ Of course, you 
really want to see it,’ people tell you. Or again, I fancy 
most people would agree that an experienced speaker 
talking into the microphone is more effective than a 
relay of a public speech. There may be some particu- 
lar interest in hearing the public speech, it may be 
more of an event, but it has not so strong an effect on 
the individuals listening-in. In the one case they are 
enabled to overhear, in the other they listen. It is 
easier to remain detached from what you overhear. 
But these comparisons only hold good if the broad- 
cast proper takes full account of the conditions of the 
medium. If the wireless play is simply a reading of a 
stage play without setting or costume, then it will be 
far inferior to the real thing. If the wireless speaker 
merely delivers a platform speech into the microphone 
he will certainly be less effective without the visible 
audience and the audible enthusiasm. Better far to 
overhear a speaker warmed by a real audience than 
listen to a public speech carefully delivered to an audi- 
ence that does not in fact exist. A letter from a broad- 
cast speaker in a recent number of The Listener shows 
that this is not mere imagination. ‘ My original 
speech,’ he writes, ‘ was returned as being absolutely 
unsuitable in every respect for a talk! I was asked to 
fe-write it as if talking to a man sitting by my side 
in a bus.’ . 
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All this may seem very remote from the question of 
religious broadcasting, but evidently the medium is 
the same and the conditions it imposes are the same 
whatever is transmitted. Success—success in instruct- 
ing or exhorting, just as much as success in amusing— 
still depends largely on the right use of the medium. 
Every other kind of transmission has found its feet 
and is coming out of the experimental stage, and it 
would be lamentable if religious broadcasting were to 
remain tentative and reluctant. It would surely be 
better to leave the microphone alone than challenge 
unfavourable comparison with the steadily improving 
secular items in the programmes. And this insistence 
on technique does not lack informed support. Pére 
Lhande, whose ‘ causeries religieuses’ from Radio- 
Paris are so well known, dealt with it as long ago as 
1927. In the preface to his ‘ radio-sermons ’ for that 
year he already noted most of the points I have tried 
to recall. And he drew from the facts a conclusion of 
the utmost consequence for Catholic broadcasting : ‘ II 
fallait donc trouver un genre nouveau de prédication, 
spécialement adapté par le ton, le style, la durée, aux 
conditions trés particuliéres de la radiophanie.’ And 
he goes on to speak of ‘cette modalité originale de 
prédication, le vadio-sermon, c’est-a-dire une cause- 
rie religieuse bréve, vivante, adaptée, plus jpar- 
lée que déclamée, émise en une heure favorable 4 
l’intimité du foyer.’ In other words, Pére Lhande was 
able to conclude from the very nature of broadcasting 
that certain things were not suitable for it; and I sug- 
gest that while we are discussing whether certain 
things ought to be broadcast, we might better consider 
whether in fact they cam successfully be broadcast. 
First of all, the sermon. Some Catholic listeners are 
apparently disappointed with the ‘sermons’ they hear 
on the wireless. They seem to be judging them as ser- 
mons—that is, as sermons of the kind they would 
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expect to hear in church. But Pére Lhande concluded, 
and what has here been said is to the same effect, that 
the sermon is not suitable for broadcasting. ‘ L’accent 
solennel ou doctoral d’un grand sermon . . . détonne 
dans le salon ou la salle 4 manger. II faut ici plus 
d’intimité, plus de briéveté aussi.’ Anybody who has 
followed, say, the relay of the conferences from Notre 
Dame will, I think, be of the same opinion. This is 
not to say that people do not get good from wireless 
sermons; doubtless they do; or that there may not be 
good reasons for relaying sermons of special import- 
ance. But the sermon proper is not the best way of 
reaching the ordinary listener. It belongs to the pulpit. 
The form, the manner, the very voice, employed in 
pulpit oratory have been developed from centuries of 
preaching to congregations collected together in 
churches. Heard in the circumstances in which they 
are generally received by the ordinary listener, they 
fail of much of their effect. And what has been said of 
speeches applies here too : the relay of a pulpit sermon 
is only overheard. It is only a second-best to actual 
presence in the church. Yet some at least of the atmo- 
sphere of the church is overheard as well. But the 
deliberate broadcast of a pulpit sermon to a large num- 
ber of scattered individuals, each listening in his home, 
with no congregation, no religious setting, nothing 
but the mere voice to do what was never meant to be 
done by the voice alone, this evidently takes too little 
account of the special conditions imposed by the 
medium to be likely to be fully effective. Broadcasting 
does call for a special kind of ‘ sermon,’ just as it calls 
for—and has produced—a special kind of secular 
‘talk.’ It is idle to criticize the ‘ radio-sermon ’ as if 
it were a sermon. The perfect ‘ radio-sermon’ would 
not be suitable for preaching in church; the pulpit ser- 
mon is not suitable for broadcasting. From this par- 
ticular point of view, and I am not here concerned 
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with any other, Catholic broadcasters have to face 
exactly the same problem as actors and lecturers. They 
have to find the methods to suit the medium in which 
they are working. Both Pére Lhande and Father 
Martindale exemplify this in their broadcasts, and it is 
significant that in recording lay disappointment with 
broadcast sermons the editor of 7he Southwark 
Record should have said, ‘ True, they usually add 
that ‘‘Father Martindale, of course, is different.”’’ 
This also referred to the matter broadcast, and this | 
shall mention later. 

As much, and more, might be said of another very 
vexed question, the relaying of Catholic services. 
Surely it is not unreasonable to ask again whether they 
are technically suitable for broadcasting. Whether 
desirable or not, they could, in the nature of things, 
never be anything but a second-best. Here again there 
may be special circumstances, when there is good 


reason for sage ng, service. It may be an historic 


occasion (like the Eucharistic Congress), when the re- 
lay is not proposed as a substitute for normal Catholic 
worship. Or there may be special conditions in the 
listeners (such as the sick or aged), which make the 
second-best better than they once would have dared 
to hope for. But normally the relay of a service does 
no more than let people overhear something in which 
they are not directly concerned. If they are healthy 
Catholics in normal circumstances, they might just as 
well sit on the wall outside the nearest Catholic church 
and listen to the singing. If they are not Catholics, 
it must be largely incomprehensible. And this at once 
brings in the question of the wireless audience. 
Even a speech has to be suited to its hearers; how 
much more a talk, which is essentially saying some- 
thing to somebody. The wireless audience is wider 
and more heterogeneous than any other in the world. 
A man who would never set foot in a church may listen 
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out af curiosity to things he would otherwise never 
hear. It is so little bother to ‘ see what it’s like’; it 
does not commit you in any way; and it is so easy to 
switch off if you get fed up. Thus people can be 
reached who are not otherwise touched, and reached in 
their homes, not in an unfamiliar atmosphere, not ‘ in 
ublic.’ There is real gain in this. But do such people 
isten? Well, Pére Lhande was able to write (in 1929) : 
‘on peut dire qu’a l’heure actuelle l’immense majorité 
de nos auditeurs du dimanche est composée tout au 
moins d’indifférents’; and Father Martindale (7 he 
Month, January, 1931): ‘I definitely hold that when 
we are speaking vid the B.B.C., we are speaking to 
an overwhelming preponderance of non-Catholics.’ 
This fact does tend to reinforce the argument against 
the pulpit manner. It also has important consequences 
in regard to the matter that is broadcast. A Catholic 
listener is not really competent to discuss this aspect 


of the question unless he has had opportunity of know- 
ing the effect of ——— talks on a number of non- 


Catholic listeners. Besides, Father Martindale has 
dealt with it again and again, and a brief and clear 
statement of his views appeared in his letter to The 
Southwark Record of September last. But both the 
French and the English priest whom I have so largely 
quoted) agree from a wide experience that broadcast- 
ing does afford an immense opportunity of reaching 
the non-Catholic. ‘ Prenez donc garde,’ said Pére 
Lhande in one of his 1930 causeries, ‘ prenez donc 
garde, chers auditeurs qui vous qualifiez de mécré- 
ants! . . . Gare méme, c’est moi-méme qui vous en 
avertis! . . . 4 la Fée Radio qui, pour vous faire en- 
tendre & midi une voix pas du tout féminine, n’en 
pourrait pas moins étre pour vous une voix siréne— 
mais, si je puis dire, une siréne du Bon Dieu! Sauvez- 
vous! tournez le bouton! .. . Mais non! . . . Vous 
ne le tournerez pas, ce bouton!’ And they don’t 
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switch’ off. ‘ Nous avons Git ailleurs que |’impression 
ainsi obtenue ne s’est pas bornée de la pure sympathie, 
mais qu’elle a eu des résultats tangibles et définitifs.’ 
Anyone who is curious to learn more of the actual 
results in France can find a great deal of information 
in the series called ‘ L’ Evangile par-dessus les toits.’ 

But if religious services are not suitable for broad- 
casting and ‘ radio-sermons’ are particularly -directed 
to a non-Catholic audience, where do Catholics come 
in? Is there to be nothing for them? For if religious 
broadcasting must be narrowed down to the praepara- 
tio voluntatis of which Father Martindale writes, the 
only place for a Catholic seems to be at the micro- 
phone end. The answer must be a mixture of personal 
opinion and guesses and hopes, for it lies, for the most 
part, in the future. A Catholic can, of course, learn 
much from broadcasts which have primarily an apos- 
tolic purpose. But he can normally get his religious 
instruction and exhortation in the usual ways. He can 
worship in church, and say his prayers, and get what 
advice he may need. He should not be dependent on 
his loud-speaker for these things. And as things stand, 
at least in England, there is not much for him. But 
that does not mean that broadcasting might not come 
to play an important part in Catholic life. After all, 
Catholic broadcasting may still be in its infancy. The 
microphone may yet be made to serve other purposes. 
It is true that each listener listens as an individual, 
but it is also true that broadcasting can broaden his 
horizon immeasurably and make him more aware of the 
whole of which he forms a part. It can do much to 
kill self-satisfaction and complacent ignorance, and 
it can give him quickly news that it is important that 
he should know. Thus, for example, it has enabled 
the Pope to speak direct to Catholics throughout the 
world, Vatican City to give religious news daily, and 
Poste Parisien to bring Catholics in touch Sunday by 
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Sunday with Catholic works of various kinds. It all 
tends to make people feel that the Church is greater 
than themselves or their parish, and show them what 
the Catholic world is doing. And when the uses to 
which broadcasting is already put for secular purposes 
are considered, it is difficult not to dream dreams. If 
all kinds of theories on every sort of subject can be 
sent from one end of Europe to another, could not 
there be more inter-communication of Catholic ideas? 
If the B.B.C. thinks it worth while to keep a speaker 
moving about Europe to tell English listeners what 
other nations are doing and thinking, is it an impos- 
sible dream that wireless may one day serve to tell 
Catholics more about their fellow Catholics abroad? 
There is so much that might be done. There is the 
difficulty of language, of course, and the other diffi- 
culty of state control. They may be insurmountable; 
but if an Englishman can, any Sunday afternoon, lis- 
ten to advertisements in his own language from a 
foreign station, they may yet be overcome. Whether 
these and other possibilities are expedient there are 
wiser people to judge. One thing seems to me certain. 
Whatever attitude Catholics may adopt towards 
broadcasting, one should be ruled out altogether. A 
writer in BLACKFRIARS said not long ago: ‘ the broad- 
casting of religious matter can be condoned.’ It can’t. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than a mood of re- 
gretful condonation in face of the keenness and energy 
of the secular broadcaster. Either we must leave it 
alone, or we must give our very best. Catholics have 
every reason to be proud of what has already been 
done, for some Catholic broadcasting has been as good 
as anything of its sort. But if the Church is not to leave 
this immense field untouched, there is much to be done 
yet. It is not likely to be achieved regretfully. 


A. E. H. SwINSTEAD. 
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THE UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
A Study of Feuchtwanger as an Historian 


N an age of shifting values, even those who reject 
] jade deliberately all Christian standards are un- 
able to free themselves from the complex and perva- 
sive influence of a recent profoundly Christocentric 
past. The Jewish race alone escapes such influence. 
With a combination of a practical grasp of detail and 
a high imaginative vision it is given to the representa- 
tives of the Semitic culture to view that Christendom 
in which they never merged. To those so vitally con- 
cerned it is of interest to observe the Christian struc- 
ture as seen through the alien eyes beneath the caftan, 
patient and suffering. Among those groups familiar 
with the Western European peoples, two standpoints 
remain defined and clear, the Catholic and pre- 
Christian. How deep is the contrast between these 
long inherited traditions and the wavering affirmations 
made in the gaunt mental shadows of that great, 
wrecked, Lutheran Theology which still cumbers the 
mind and the prepossessions? Freed from such bur- 
den the pre-Christian tradition now reveals a curiously 
integral quality : Lion Feuchtwanger in this points the 
example. He can describe, in some ways more clearly 
than a less remote writer, the external apparatus of 
the Christian life and the flavour, for no other word 
can so well express it, of certain individual Christian 
lives. Still he has the defects of his great qualities, 
and in dealing with the Goyim he is limited, as far 
as successful portraiture is concerned, to those in 
whom all trace of the Christian spirit has vanished. He 
has, in fact, an admirable gallery of portraits of those 
who only wear the Christian mask. /ew Siss has 
surely made this very plain. 
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Marie Auguste, Princess of Thurn and Taxis and 
Duchess of Wiirttemberg, stands delicate and fragile 
on the balanced and graded parterres of the eighteenth 
century, seen against the slow movement of the life 
of Suabia. It is a study of the formal landscape garden 
menaced by feudal customs and the complex agricul- 
tural peasant world, one of those conversation pictures 
of the burdened countryside which form the present 
generation’s special talent. It is very, characteristic 
of the period, this perception of each detail of a set- 
ting, the care for the mot juste in an account of the 
changing element of crowds. The ceaseless motion 
of the international life would seem to have assisted 
in the development of a form of economic vision, the 
assessing of wide movements of a countryside, which 
the historians of the earlier home-keeping generations 
could only with difficulty envisage. A very just appre- 
ciation of the purchasing power of money in terms 
of eighteenth century luxuries imparts a sharp reality 
to a pastoral scene which at no point descends to the 
idyllic. And against this background there stands the 
figure of the Princess, small and slender, with her 
bright gay mind like a canary. It all rings true, the 
circumscribed friendliness and malice and, defining 
both, a mercenary frivolity: ‘ Marie Auguste... . 
with her young, ambiguous smile.’ She belonged in- 
deed to the Goyim and in fact to a most select section. 

Again Philip Heinrich Weissensee, the Prelate of 
Hirschau, has received something of the same accu- 
rate care of observation. The position of Consistorial 
Councillor, the discreet influence on the Sub-Commit-- 
tee of the Estates, such matters can be assessed and 
valued by those economic standards which have pro- 
duced a picture in some senses so revealing. The 
honour, too, calculated for and gained, of the Presi- 
dency of the State Church Council will also submit 
to this same weighing, with all the detail that went 
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with it; the political levers of the Established 
Lutheran Church in Wiirttemberg, the fixed interest 
from the good securities, the Commission for Con- 
solidated Lands. Politically, a balance can be well 
perceived, the secularization of Church property, the 
new links with the Hohenzollern, the deep respect for 
Austria, still half-distrustful. The sap of religious 
movement had long gone free from such dead 
branches. Yet, even so, more than the study of a 
character, it is the physical features which are appre- 
hended. 

In the portrait of Duke Eberhard Ludwig pacing 
by his travelling carriage in the fine continuous rain, 
considering his kinsmen, the sour Margraves of Dur- 
lach, there appears that grasp first of an economic and 
then of a physical reality. ‘ Duke Eberhard Ludwig,’ 
the ——_ runs, ‘ paced moodily, his velvet hat in 
his hand, so that the fine, warm rain bedewed his 
peruke, and he gave no heed to the puddles which 
splashed his shining boots and his magnificent long- 
skirted coat embroidered with silver. He walked 
slowly, absorbed, often stopping. short, snorting with 
nervous ill-humour through his big fleshy nose.’ It is 
finely observed description, succeeding to that memor- 
able impression of the roads in Suabia and the traffic. 

The light of the early eighteenth century reveals the 
landscape of that pre-Voltairean world, the sense of 
ease, the atmosphere of Walpole, good currency, a 
credit still unstrained. It is no mere chance that the 
most successful of the Feuchtwanger series should be 
placed at such a time. It was that moment when the 
last slight ground-swell of the Counter-Reformation 
had at length subsided. The frontier lines of the reli- 
gious faiths were fixed, and a suspicion of ill breeding 
was attached to those who made a mock of serious 
things. The Nuncios held the first place at the Courts; 
Religion was everywhere admittedly supreme and for- 
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gotten. It is a suitable stage on which to present a 
convincingly mercenary conversion. Many factors 
have combined to produce a descriptive mastery of the 
external details of the Duke of Wiirttemberg’s sub- 
mission to the Holy See, one more than all else, a com- 
plete incomprehension of the Christian spirit. 

It was an age in which the complicated frontiers of 
the religions seemed immutable and even, from a 
worldly standpoint, sacrosanct; receiving something 
of the quality of that sanction of the European con- 
science on which the dying Holy Empire rested. With 
the physical boundaries of religion thus determined, 
the phenomenon of conversion was explicable by the 
accidental worldly circumstance of each career. Such 
changes were regarded as creditable precisely in ac- 
cordance with the original rank or standing of each 
neophyte. It is here necessary to admit that the names 
of those beneath the princely rank who joined the 
Catholic Church about this time do not at the first 
sight inspire great confidence, the Duke of Wharton 
and Lord North and Grey, Mr. John Law and the 
Baron, later Duke of, Ripperda. In the case of these 
last two gentlemen it must be said that the catastrophes 
in which they were involved do not seem to have per- 
manently undermined those religious convictions 
which had burgeoned with their too-roseate financial 
dreams. The fevers of the Mississipi Scheme were 
perhaps not without their reaction upon such re- 
strained religious emotion as Mr. Law permitted to 
himself; but in the case of the Duke of Ripperda it 
should be stated that there is no proof that this eminent 
convert ever more than coquetted with Islam. As for 
Wharton, he was of the company of the great eccen- 
trics, and among the Continental converts a balanced 
judgment would with difficulty be conceded to Gusta- 
vus Samuel Leopold of Pfalz-Zweibriicken, or to that 
querulous, shifting Duke, Saxe-Naumburg-Zeits, Yet 
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this was the lesser half of a wide question ; for, against 
the changes of such doubtful men, there was the occa- 
sional shifting of allegiance which the movements of 
the political chess board might indicate as wisely 
placed and prudent. 

Thus the gentlemen of the Imperial service would 
be well advised to ponder seriously upon this question, 
which would solve the embarrassment attendant upon 
the holding of the higher military governorships by 
field-officers not of His Majesty’s religious faith. His 
Imperial Majesty’s religion alone could qualify such 
general officers to maintain the variations of indiffer- 
ence and respect and half-veiled insolent rebuke, with 
which the Caesarian Government saw fit to treat the 
Catholic Bishops. That Duke Karl Alexander, whose 
reign in Wiirttemburg has formed the background for 
Jew Siiss, should come to such a decision was in no way 
a matter for surprise. The same prudent acceptance 
of the Faith of Vienna had been of marked benefit to 
the career, now for other reasons unhappily truncated, 
of that eminently respectable officer, the Prince of 
Darmstadt. Duke Joseph of Saxe-Hildburghausen 
had entered upon this course in his youthful service 
and how well such foresight had been rewarded, the 
governorship of Upper Austria, the hand of the 
wealthy and venerable Princess of Savoy. And if a 
name of the inner military caste was to be considered, 
who could regret the example of Lieutenant-General 
Duke Frederick William of Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Beck? 

To support the consensus of opinion favouring an 
occasional measured religious change the practice of 
the German courts should be considered. With the 
rising social prestige of Russia the Lutheran Prin- 
cesses were now prepared either for the sincere, con- 
vinced and unenthusiastic discourse upon the points 
of the Decrees of Trent or for the equally polite but 
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more halting German which foreshadowed the stiff 
Russian dresses and the singing and the Eastern 
bridal crown. In all cases such transference was 
marked by lucid and enlightened reasonings, mirrored 
as in an eighteenth century water party by a tideless 
and artificial shore. In such a fashion did the demure 
Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst imbibe her lesson. It is 
strange to consider, remembering Catherine the Great 
of Russia and her strained, tempestuous reign, that 
she herself in Zerbst and Kéthen long before had ex- 
perienced almost the last of these eminently decorous 
and quiet conversions. 

A capacity to render with some accuracy these 
severely practical aspects of conversion implies a 

wer to understand the other very material interests 
of Duke Karl Alexander’s time. So much of the 
anxieties of that period when Princes suffered from a 
medical science, so vague and so courtly, is summed 
up in the phrase Goutte Militaire, a phrase which one 
feels the elder ‘Chevalier de Balibari would have used, 
although traditions of a later time forbade Thackeray 
to transcribe it. But the ultimate test of the details of 
Feuchtwanger’s German picture is the comparison 
which it will bear with contemporary and characteris- 
tic writing. For this purpose an account of Court life 
should be used, and the very self-consciousness of 
Lord Hervey’s descriptive manner adds to the value 
of his elaborately artificial work. It is not the accuracy 
of statement which is significant, but the revelation of 
a mind whose interests were linked to German Courts. 
And in this case of the Court of George II, with which 
Lord Hervey is concerned, absence had only empha- 
sized a closed, strong influence of the German home- 
land, which perhaps found its full expression in the 
seventeen-thirties m the Hanoverian idiom of Rich- 
mond Lodge. 

Judged by this test, the Jew Sass Getail is quite 
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faultless. ‘ The chapel,’ Lord Hervey had written of 
that essential appendage of all decorous households 
of a certain rank, ‘ was fitted up with extreme good 
taste and as much finery as velvets, gold and silver 
tissue, galloons, fringes, torches, gilt, lustres and 
sconces could give.” Reb Joseph would certainly have 
appreciated the intentions in the construction of this 
chapel royal. Again in the choice of suitable phrasing 
to apply to princely character the study of /ew Siss 
here finds support. The following quotation is ex- 
tracted from what was intended as a detached charac- 
ter sketch of George II. It is quite unnecessary to 
consider the veracity of any specific statement; but 
the passage is included as giving an impression of 
the phrases which the restricted reading public of the 
period were prepared to find applied to a royal 
ménage. ‘ His passion,’ wrote this courtier of his then 
sovereign, ‘his vanity, his loving to talk of himself, 
his military declamations, his giving himself airs about 
women, the impossibility of being easy with him, his 
affectation of heroism, his unreasonable, simple, un- 
certain, disagreeable and often shocking behaviour to 
the Queen . . . . in short, all his weaknesses, all his 
errors, and all his faults were the topics which while 
at Kensington the summer, being much in Lord Her- 
vey’s company, she (the Princess of Orange) was for 
ever expatiating.’ 

So far so good, but a third extract will indicate an 
essential element in the eighteenth century scene 
which seems to have been omitted almost entirely in 
the study of Suabia. Lord Hervey is speaking of Sir 
William Pulteney, the celebrated politician whom he 
held in a certain disesteem. ‘ Lord Chesterfield and 
Mr. George Berkeley,* wrote Lord Hervey, ‘with 
whom he (Sir William) lived in the most seeming in- 
timacy, he mortally hated ; but continued that seeming 
intimacy long after he did so; merely from a refine- 
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ment of pride and an affectation of being blind to what 
nobody else could help seeing.’ The refinement of 
pride and an affectation: in /ew Sass the intrigue is 
rendered, but not the subtlety. It is one of the dangers 
of a too-economic view that, while it prepares for the 
interpretation of commercial and royal personages, it 
can throw no light upon the Grand Seigneur. Com- 

ared to Karl Alexander, Franz Anselm of Thurn and 
Paxis seems wraith-like and vague. In a sense it is 
the material entrenchments and the strong-based 
quality of Feuchtwanger’s talent which leads to this 
result. It is not only the Christian spirit which escapes 
him. The Grands Seigneurs of the eighteenth century 
might suffer from the horrors of Revolution, but from 
posterity they have gone free. 


Davin MaTHEW. 


PICTANTIAE. 


If ever Great Britain is converted, it will not be by the time- 
serving English Catholics, but by the uncompromising, fear- 
lessly outspoken Irish Catholics domiciled in England, Scotland 
and Wales. 

Mr. John G. Rowe, in The Catholic World. 
‘ * 

For every thoughtful man and woman as well as scientists. 

From a publisher’s advertisement in The Observer. 
* * 
We Roman Catholics are the religious snobs of the world. 
Lord Castlerosse, in The Sunday Express. 
* & *& 

Help to stop the organized cruel sports of hunting and cours- 
ing, thus releasing land for food production and promoting 
national prosperity. , 

From a L.P,C.S. advertisement. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS LIKE 


DESIRE to identify the Kingdom of Goa with 
A the dominion of good taste, to give the authority 
of divine inspiration to an honest prejudice, can 
plainly be recognised. Whether or no the strong dis- 
taste for the products of vineyard, brewery and dis- 
tillery is the cause or effect of the prejudice against 
fermented liquor, it is clear that the prejudice is a 
compelling force in the ‘free churches’ to-day. 
Hardly will a minister be called to the pulpit unless 
he be a trusted professor of total abstinence. The 
layman who takes his ‘ modest quencher’ cannot hope 
to become a deacon or local preacher when the King- 
dom of Heaven is likened to a society of total ab- 
stainers in full and constant session. Much liberty of 
departure from the old paths of creed and catechism 
is allowed to nonconformist ministers, always provided 
they hold stiffly and expound eloquently this preju- 
dice against intoxicating drink. True religion, in fact, 
in the minds of many is merged with the personal dis- 
tastes of the believer, so that ‘ prohibition’ is pro- 
claimed the hope of this world and the glory of the 
Kingdom. A prejudice unchecked, smiled upon rather 
than discouraged, is contagious. There is no telling 
in what fanaticism it may end. 

We recognise also that it crops up periodically in 
the history of Christianity, this conviction that an en- 
lightened few alone possess the truth of the Kingdom. 
The esoteric doctrine is held by the few, and they are 
God’s elect. Exclusiveness is the note of the King- 
dom. The enlightened few are the chosen vessels spe- 
cially favoured, and therefore in the right, though all 
the rest of the world be lost. The seventeenth century 
was a prolific time for strange groups of these exclu- 
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The Kingdom of Heaven is Like Unto... . ? 


sives: Cameronians, Muggletonians, fifth-monarchy 
men—who can complete the list of the queer sects ?— 
with each proclaiming as dogma its self-possession of 
infallibility. And they still arise, especially in England 
and in America, new groups, preaching for gospel the 
most fantastic faiths ; imposing on credulous souls and 
insisting, as of old, that the ‘ saints,’ and the saints 
alone, must rule, that the ‘ converted,’ and the con- 
verted alone, form the ‘church.’ No development of 
doctrine can be contemplated, since all truth has been 
revealed to the chosen leaders of the group. No great 
enlargement of borders is expected, since the elect are 
necessarily few in numbers. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is likened to a grain of mustard seed that does not 
grow into a tree. 

The note of exclusiveness was boomed with no less 
assurance, but with far different instruments, by the 
Church of England in its lowest period. ‘When I 
mention religion I mean the Christian religion, and 
not only the Christian religion, but the Protestant re- 
ligion; and not only the Protestant religion, but the 
Church of England.’ Fielding’s Parson Thwackum is 
the mouth-piece of his age. Religion for eighteenth- 
century England meant the Church of England. Dis- 
sent was low, though Whitfield might be patronised, 
and Catholicism was ‘ foreign’ and therefore suspect. 
And ‘ the church’ still means the Anglican establish- 
ment to vast number of people. Personal taste dictates 
a preference for the forms of Anglican worship. ‘I 
like it "therefore, it is true. ‘ It suits me ’—therefore 
I am suited. The Kingdom is likened to—what is 
likeable. 

The vagaries of private judgment in realms that 
know not papal rule are unmistakable. But the seeds 
of heresy are sown within the Catholic Church. A 
prejudice, often enough a prejudice for the good, 
eager for recognition, is ignored; consideration of the 
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scheme is postponed by authority ; Rome cannot be in 
a hurry. Pride resenting delay first challenges autho- 
rity, then makes itself judge, and condemns authority; 
till finally self-approval is alone found sufficient. The 

rejudice is the only flower that blooms in the garden, 

he Kingdom is no more to be likened to the field of 
wheat and tares. Heresy will have the similitude a bed 
of roses, or of thistles. 

These, however, are extreme cases. Prejudice may 
intrude within the Kingdom, seeking its own and yet 
not drive its owner beyond the frontiers. Taste, not 
always rooted in prejudice, but as often as not the 
fruit of good training, may strive to identify the King- 
dom with its cherished refinements, and inevitably— 
but not universally—defeated, it must needs put up 
with the bad art and worse craftsmanship of ecclesias- 
tical ornament. To go elsewhere would be to fare 
worse. No Catholic artist has yet established a heresy, 
nor Catholic poet devised a schism. 

Again, zeal for a cause or way of life, not directly 
or obviously related to faith or morals, is apt to urge 
the advocates of some pressing social reform, political 
theory or economic system to cry up their programme 
as ‘ Catholic,’ their platform an extension of the Rock. 
A little while, and Catholic doctrine is forgotten in 
the enthusiasm for the ‘cause.’ (Many Catholics, 
seeking justice in Great Britain forty years ago, turned 
to socialism for the hope it promised. How many 
Catholics to-day are turning to communism for the 
same reason? If the former mostly returned to the faith 
of their fathers, can we say confidently the latter will 
also return ?) 

The distraction arises because a particular plan for 
the satisfaction of temporal needs in a definite area 1s 
confounded with the universal truth that the temporal 
needs of man are justly to be satisfied. Because there 
is a God-given right to live, therefore divine sanction 
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The Kingdom of Heaven is Like Unto... . ? 


is claimed for a particular plan that promises the gen- 
eral enjoyment of that right. Without any disparage- 
ment of the plan, and a fresh plan is offered as fresh 
changes occur in the development of industry, the 
claim cannot for a moment be allowed. Man has the 
right to live, but man does not live by bread alone. 

However urgent the social reform, however admir- 
able the political theory, however attractive the econo- 
mic system, there is finality in none of these things. 
In time the urgency will pass, another theory of poli- 
tics appear more admirable, the attractiveness of the 
economic system be tarnished and grow less. No 
theory of government nor social system that has yet 
been concocted by the wit of man can be guaranteed to 
suit all mankind all the time. (Against the plea for a 
common faith and a common morality no similar objec- 
tion can be proposed, since there is evidence that men 
and women in every age of the Christian era and in 
every land have gladly accepted the promises of the 
Kingdom.) 

While enthusiasm for the ‘ good cause’ may result 
in confounding the things of time with the Kingdom 
that is eternal, a similar confusion is produced when 
the pleasing social customs of the group, or the highly 
organised civilisation of a people, are held as essen- 
tially Catholic. When kings entitled ‘ most Catholic’ 
or ‘most Christian’ are quite inconspicuously of the 
Catholic faith and quite unostentatiously of the 
Christian religion, disaster follows. When Catholicism 
comes to be regarded as a fine flower of civilisation, 
as part and parcel of that civilisation, in the shattering 
of that civilisation all seems lost. 

And much is lost. 

The high civilisation of France, singularly attrac- 
tive to a variety of minds, has been frequently 
acclaimed as essentially Catholic. (Is not the Faith 
Europe and Europe the Faith? And is not France 
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Europe? ‘ When I mention the Faith I mean Europe, 
and not) only Europe but France.’) It was even said 
in the eighteenth century that in Canada the Indians 
came to understand that Christ was a Frenchman who 
had been crucified by the English. The union of 
Church and State can be so close, the relation of 
Catholicism with a governing class so intimate, that 
only the expert can mark the distinction. And the 
nemesis of the mésalliance is a bitter awakening. The 
church identified with the government of a nation is 
invariably plundered and afflicted when the govern- 
ment is overthrown. The faith identified with the fol- 
lies and fashions of a ruling class will be widely repv- 
diated when the pillars of society topple, and those 
clinging to them fall to the ground. 

But some would identify Catholicism with a 
medieval English civilisation. 

As though the restless, changing centuries we call 
the middle ages were the static order of the vision of 
William Morris. For Morris, the pattern of human 
society, was static, never dynamic. His socialism was 
a settled state of the future, as the medieval order was 
a settled state of the past. (Of course Morris really 
knew better than this, and said so. He never mistook 
the fancy of the poet for actual fact. Though it never 
rains in the romances Morris wrote, he was quite aware 
that wet days did occur in England.) 

This prejudice for an imaginary fixed society of the 
middle ages persuades certain of our writers that what- 
ever is of modern England is wrong. A personal bias 
for agriculture over all other industry, and with it an 
equal bias against the science that would make agri- 
culture a great industry for a great population, is 
partly responsible for the preaching up of the middle 
ages and the prophesying against these latter days. 

The dispute itself, concerning the respective advan- 
tages of town and country life, is as old as the hills; 
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the merits of rural and urban conditions have been 
canvassed and discussed since cities were invented. In 
a reaction against the overweening tyranny of the arti- 
ficial manners of the town, the cult of the noble savage 
is set up and the glory of a simple country life ex- 
tolled. Dr. Johnson stoutly rejected this view of 
society. Taste for him meant nothing of the sort. 
Civilisation was the town, and one green field was the 
same as another. 

But because England was agricultural in the Catho- 
lic middle ages—and remained agricultural in the Pro- 
testant centuries right down to Vistetion times—why 


are we to select the peasant proprietor as a typically 
‘Catholic’ figure rather than the leasehold farmer? 
Why are we expected to approve the small owner and 
the small shop-keeper—no stubborner supports than 
these of British Protestantism—as ‘ Catholic ’ institu- 
tions, and deplore big-scale farming and the increase 


of multiple stores? Farming in England was on large 
enough scale when the Cistercians flourished, and the 
multiple store has at least provided some alternative 
to the heavy charges and inferior goods supplied on 
credit at the village shop. 

Personal taste may liken the Kingdom to a commu- 
nity of happy peasants, sturdy independent craftsmen, 
rejoicing in their work, contented with their lot, taking 
their recreation at the village inn, making merry on 
feast days at the parish church, and the fair in the 
country town. And why not such a picture? Only let 
us accept the composition for the idyll it is, a picture 
laid up in the mind, and not in reality a medieval re- 
production. The countryman of the middle ages was 
too frequently in revolt against the medieval condi- 
tions that galled and fretted him in his daily life to be 
an ardent or genuine medievalist. To escape from his 
rural environment into the crowded city seemed more 
desirable as the middle ages passed. . 
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The joys of country life are the townsman’s dream. 
A personal liking for the village shop—stocked with 
mass productions—can be fostered till fancy creates 
an aura of Catholicism for the village shop-keeper; 
who himself for business reasons inclines to a compre- 
hensive and undenominational faith. We may cherish 
a picture of farmer and labourer staying their work 
at the sound of the angelus; but in England farmer 
and labourer have long declined from Sunday worship 
and only on very special occasions attend either Ang- 
lican or nonconformist services. When or where in 
these days are farmers or labourers converted to the 
Catholic Faith? 

Of course, the temptation is ever with us to have 
the Kingdom ordered as taste would order it, to liken 
it to the ideals that taste approves. 

Because the middle ages had neither gas nor electric 


light, neither telephones nor wireless, neither motor 
cars nor air-ships, and neither drainage nor bathrooms 
(and the ages of Protestant ogo | were no better 


off in these respects), and yet had architects and 
builders whose work was of surpassing beauty, had 
artists and craftsmen, who wrought so wonderfully in 
gold and silver (the Protestant period also had its 
admirable and still admired domestic architecture for 
nobility and gentry), are we to refuse the present in- 
genuities and cunning inventions as things unclean 
and un-Catholic, and rail at mechanical toys as an 
encroachment of the world on the Church? 

Because our personal taste inclines to that noble 
quadruped, the horse, disdaining the humbler bicycle, 
and our preference is for the solemnity of a barouche 
or coach-and-six rather than for the utility of motor car 
and bus, must we denounce all motor transport as evil, 
and display the temper of the shuddering, sensitive 
mind, the temper exhibited by various non-Catholics 
when railways were first set up in Great Britain? 
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(Wordsworth broke out in sonnets to express his bitter 
distress at the novelty of illustrated books and news- 
papers, his wrath at the railway.) Horror of petrol is 
displayed by some of our Catholic writers with the 
peculiar violence employed by the teetotaller for alco- 
holic refreshment. 

Yet surely it is too much to ask of common men 
that we should approve the horse as a suitable figure 
in the Kingdom of God, and prohibit all motor traffic 
within the precincts as against the laws of the King- 
dom. It is the last thing the folk of the middle ages 
would have done, this rejection of novelties. What 
people they were for new ideas, those medievalists, 
and what little respect they had for ancient buildings. 
What centuries the middle ages for the flowering of 
Catholic devotion, andi fruiting of Catholic doctrine. 
And at the end how grave the decay in Catholic 
practice. 

To indulge personal disrelish for the distracting 
habits of our neighbours, till these habits are seen as 
a manifestation of the devil, is as unreasonable as to 
liken the Kingdom to the fine utopian vision, the base- 
less fabric of our dreams. An extravagance of personal 
taste, explicable but not less unreasonable, persists in 
likening the Kingdom to the vision of a British Em- 
pire, an Irish Republic, a French monarchy. 

After all, the scribe instructed in the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like to a man who is a householder who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure new things and old. 

Differences of taste commonly produce greater ex- 
asperation than differences of faith or morals. When 
taste, predominant, can make the householder refrain 
from bringing forth the new of his treasure, the glory 
of the Kingdom is diminished. The notion of a King- 
dom where no modern device may enter because it is 
modern is as fantastic as the idea of a civilisation 
peculiarly ‘ Catholic’ because the rural water supply 
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is inadequate and the roads mostly impassable in 
winter. Of course, no grave hurt will come of the 
notion or idea, provided it is not taken seriously and 
our minds are clear of cant; clear in especial of the 
cant of the simple life, and the happy peasant. 

If the tastes of a younger generation are disagree- 
able to us, it may be the fault is not in the stars, dear 
Brutus, nor yet in the bright young things whose man- 
ners we so solemnly deplore. 

If we are no better than old fogeys, elderly and 
therefore old-fashioned, in the eyes of irreverent 
youth, all the more reason why our holy religion should 
not seem to appear as the religion of old fogeys, our 
faith come to be figured as the faith of long past, the 
Catholic Church represented as a back-number, the 
Kingdom of God a quaint survival of the middle ages. 
God forbid that personal repugnancies, reluctances, 
idiosyncracies, and the sheer inability to keep the pace 
of our daring and lively young people, should make 
the latter dismiss the practice of religion as an old- 
fashioned habit, something in a drawer with a flavour 
of lavender. 

For it remains that the Kingdom of Heaven is like 
to a net cast into the sea and the gathering together of 
all kinds of fishes. 

Each fish, knowing himself enlightened and a fish 
of taste, may no doubt utter his own opinion concern- 
ing his fellow captures of the net, and whisper regrets 
at their goings on, hint doubtfully at the unfishiness of 
certain charcteristics. 

But not until the end of the world will it be revealed 
who is the good and faithful fish and who the un- 
worthy. And in the meantime any attempt at a sorting 
of the netted—to the disparagement of contempo- 
raries for their distasteful habits—is as likely as not 
to prove a premature decision; as wide of the mark 
as Calvin’s unhappy separations into saved and lost. 
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Once personal taste usurps the throne of reason and 
prejudice seeks to broadcast its private view as ‘ essen- 
tially Catholic,’ depend upon it the devil is mischief 
making in the net. 

To the suggestion that agricultural pursuits provide 
the surer training in sanctity, that holiness flourishes 
more abundantly in the country than in the town, that 
the Catholic Faith is dearer to the peasant than to the 
citizen, the reply is : history can but partially endorse 
these obiter dicta, the experience of rural life contra- 
dicts them. It has been observed with truth, ‘ we live 
in times that were quite unknown to the ancients.’ 


JosEPpH CLAYTON. 


PAX ROMANA 


AX ROMANA is the International Secretariate 

binding together Catholic. University Students, 
organised in their respective national Federations, for 
all forms of common action.’ 

From this definition, it is at once evident that one 
cannot in general become a member of Pax Romana 
individually.’ First the student joins the local Catho- 
lic Students’ Union or Group of the University to 
which he belongs, this Society in turn adheres to the 


Definition given by Mr. Edward Bullough in a pamphlet 
Pax Romana, printed by Wm. J. Schneider & Bro., New York. 


* A resolution was however passed this year at the Bordeaux- 
Lourdes Congress-Pilgrimage that two classes of persons may 
now become individual members—the Anciens (old fellow 
workers in Pax Romana) and the Amis de Pax Romana, namely 
anyone interested and sympathising with it. Ordinary students 


must nevertheless become members in the way described in the 
text. ia 
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National Federation of Catholic Students’ Societies 
of the country, and finally this National Federa- 
tion adheres to the International Secretariate—Pax 
Romana. 

Pax Romana is eleven years old. An attempt was 
made so far back as 1888 by the late Baron de Mon- 
tenach, at that time President of the Swiss Group of 
Students, to found such a Secretariate, and indeed a 
constituent assembly was held in Rome in 1891, but 
it was found to be impracticable. It was not until 

uly 21st, 1921, that Pax Romana was actually born 
in the small University town of Fribourg, Switzer- 
land. 

At this first meeting of Pax Romana, the Students’ 
Societies of twenty-three countries gave their adhesion 
and fifty members represented these groups or socie- 
ties.” Since the inaugural meeting of Pax Romana a 
series of annual congresses has been held. These 
assemblies have taken place in Fribourg 1922 (for a 
second time); Salzburg 1923; Budapest 1924; Bolog- 
na (the Holy Year) 1925; Amsterdam 1926; ‘Warsaw 
1927; Cambridge 1928; Seville 1929; Munich 1930; 
Fribourg 1931 (for the third time); and Bordeaux- 
Lourdes ‘1932. The numbers of the delegates attend- 
ing have steadily increased, to the present high number 
of three hundred. At the risk of being tedious, we give 
here a list of the countries adhering to Pax Romana. 
Austria, Belgium, Great Britain,‘ Czecho-Slovakia 


* We may note here that in some countries, as for example 
Germany, there is more than one National Federation of Stvu- 
dents’ Societies. As the years go on, more and more of these 
are adhering to Pax Romana. It is, of course, the aim, object 
and hope of those who work for Pax Romana, that in time all 
such societies, the wide world over, will join. 


*The University Catholic Societies’ Federation of Great Bri- 
tain is made up of nineteen separate entities :— 
Aberystwyth Catholic Society. 
Birmingham University Newman Society. 
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(three federations), Denmark, France (two federa- 
tions), Germany (four federations), Switzerland (two 
federations), Ireland, Spain, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Lithuania, Portugal, Luxemburg, Poland (two 
federations), Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, the Alumni 
Federation of the United States. The following are 
worthy of special note owing to the fact that they have 
joined within the last twelve months: Rumania (in 
addition to the Transylvanian Federation), Swiss 
Women Students, Uruguay (most important as the 
first South American Federation). Thus twenty 
nations are represented in Pax Romana, and by thirty- 
one federations." 

At first, as was inevitable, the assemblies dealt 
mostly with matters constitutional. At the same time 
there was a tendency, owing to post-war conditions, to 
attempt to deal with matters of national distress and 
European crises affecting students. But for some years 
now attention has been directed more to matters moral 


Bristol University Catholic Society. 

Cambridge Society of Catholic Students. 

Durham University Catholic Society. 

Catholic Students’ Union, University of Edinburgh. 

Glasgow University Catholic Men’s Society. 

Glasgow University Catholic Women’s Association. 

Hull University College Catholic Society. 

Leeds Newman Society. 

Liverpool University Catholic Society. 

University of London Catholic Society. 

University Catholic Association of Manchester. 

Newman Society, Oxford. 

Margaret Roper Society, Oxford. 

Hugh Faringdon Society, Reading University. 

Padley Society, Sheffield. 

University College of Southampton Catholic Society. 

University College of Swansea Catholic Society. 

*Another Hungarian Federation, Emericana, has been ac- 

cepted in principle and contacts have been made, which it is 
hoped will lead to affiliation, with a new Belgian, a Bulgarian 
and a French-Canadian Federation. 
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and intellectual, especially those lying within the pro- 
vince of a secretariate of university men and women. 

So much for the nature and history of Pax Romana. 
We pass to its raison d’étre. To understand this we 
must have some knowledge of the University Student 
class. Two facts stand out—it is a class apart, and it 
is a class of great importance. Every class of man is 
of course a class apart, but every class is not of equal 
importance. The University class—the world over— 
is of great importance because it is a class which deals 
with the things of the mind. In this will be its great 
use to the Church if it can only be kept in union with 
and, so far as needs be, brought into submission to the 
mind of the Church. The Catholic Student has his own 
difficulties and dangers, his own helps and privileges, 
and the ideal which the Catholic student sets before 
himself is that he may be Homo perfectus catholicus. 
He wills to be a good man, a staunch Catholic, know- 
ing his Faith and able to defend it, deeply read and 
widely so, cultured and that with no mere insular or 
national culture. 

The Church sets herself to help young men and 
women in their struggle to be worthy of the name they 
bear—Catholics and Students. That is why the Holy 
See has entrusted to Mgr. Besson, Bishop of Lau- 
sanne, Geneva and Fribourg, the direction of Pax 
Romana, and has given to Pax Romana every possible 
encouragement in its good work. That is why the 
Authorities of the Church attach to all Universities a 
special Chaplain, a whole-time man wherever possible, 
and give—again wherever possible—the students of 
every University a Chapel which they may call their 
own. 

A word must be said here concerning the present 


* Out of all the Universities of England, Scotland and Wales, 
only four possess whole-time chaplains and chaplaincies of their 
own, namely Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
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University system and its limitations, so that we 
may see more clearly the need for Pax Romana. 


' For the purposes of this article, we may conveniently 


divide Universities into Secular and Catholic, and 
we May carry our division a step further by 
subdividing the Secular into Old and New. The 
New Secular University may be called, for lack of a 
better word, vocational (for the most part), as in it 
students are prepared for a profession—medicine, 
law, teaching, etc. Residence in the old sense of the 
word scarcely exists. There is even such a thing as a 
degree taken by correspondence course. Students flock 
to these Universities, eager to prepare themselves to 
earn their living in a particular profession. General 
culture they will get too, if they seek it, but only in a 
measure. How could it be otherwise? 

The Old Secular Universities, such as Oxford and 
Cambridge,’ were until about a quarter of a century 
ago the homes of general culture. Here, as a rule, 
the leisured classes sojourned for their education, 
which was reasonably wide and cultured. Here stu- 
dents gained a savoir faire of no small value in social 
matters. But now a change has come about even in 
these ancient seats of learning and culture. They, 
too, are becoming vocational—in a word, training 
centres. Even in their palmy days these Universities 
were limited, being so closely connected with Protes- 
tantism, the very spirit of which is sectional as opposed 
to universal. 

What of Catholic Universities? Vocational training 
they give. The education of a world-wide culture they 
give too. Knowledge of the world they give. But the 
educational power even of a Catholic University has 
its limits. Why? Just because a true University ought 
not to be isolated. It ought to be one of many, one, 


"Examples must be taken from Universities in these islands, 
the better to make clear the contention of this article. 
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in fact, of all the Universities of the world. Some such 
ideal did hold in the days before the Reformation. 
The Universities were all Catholic Universities, re- 
cognising the Church as the keeper and the guide of 
truth. From one University to another teachers and 
students could go, and did go. Thus the rich know- 
ledge of each became the property of every other, and 
culture spread and was catholic. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as so many Universities of this twentieth century of 
ours are divorced from Catholicism, so those which are 
not suffer. The exchange of knowledge, experience, 
and culture has become both limited and difficult.* 

It is this state of affairs which Pax Romana is meet- 
ing, in a small way at | pong but, as time goes on, in 
an ever-increasing and more satisfactory manner. For 
Pax Romana is in some sense an invisible international 
University. Year by year Pax Romana meets, ques- 
tions of major importance to the youth of the world 
are tackled. The knowledge of many nations is made 
common to all. Questions are debated from every 
angle, and always under the guidance of those who are 
commissioned to teach in the Church’s name. Year 
by year students of many nationalities widen their 
culture, their very savoir faire, by the exchange of 
courtesy and friendship. Year by year University 
Chaplains from many an isolated town meet and are 
able to help and encourage each other, to make com- 
mon property the experiments and knowledge of each, 
to comfort, to forewarn, to forearm each other. It 
does not stop there. The delegates present at the 
annual congress go home and spread among their 
fellows a wider, richer spirit. Besides the annual con- 
gresses, regional congresses are also held. We may 
mention those held in Cracow 1929, Dublin 1930, for 

* This topic was brilliantly dealt with in a lecture by Professor 


Halecki of Warsaw at the Fribourg Congress of Pax Romana 
in 1931. 
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women students only at Bordeaux and Louvain 1929, 
Delft and Grenoble 1931. There have been Pax 
Romana weeks in Oxford, Rotterdam, Vienna, and 
Ravenna. Pax Romana circles, too, have been formed 
in various countries to propagate the general idea of 
linking up University with University. 

So far we have spoken as if the only use and func- 
tion of Pax Romana was to supplement what is want- 
ing in the education of the Modern University. This 
is by no means so. Were the whole world Catholic and 
every University Catholic, Pax Romana would still be 
wanted, still have its uses and its functions. It would 
still help, only more easily and more powerfully, that 
exchange of thought between centres of learning, that 
give-and-take of culture so much to be desired. It 
would still be one way in which teacher could meet 
teacher, student meet student, nation understand 
nation, man sympathise with fellow man.°* 

Newly home from the latest congress of Pax 
Romana, begun at Bordeaux and ended at the feet 
of Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes, our enthusiasm is 
boundless. We wish that others may be fired with a 
like enthusiasm. Shall we tell you our greatest needs? 
Your interest, your sympathy, your understanding, 
your prayers, car s’il est beau de travailler pour Pax 
Romana, il est parfois aussi difficile de le faire. 


Gites Brack, O.P. 


* Were all Universities to become Catholic again, the work 
of Pax Romana would be much eased by the fact that all dis- 
cussions could be conducted in a universal language—Latin. 
This would not take away from the encouragement which Pax 
Romana gives to students to learn foreign languages. They 
would still wish to know as many as possible in order to con- 
verse fluently at meal times and at the social functions with 
their fellows in a variety of different languages. Happily a 
movement is already afoot to make more use of Latin in Pax 
Romana, “ 
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ET up to commemorate the social principles of 

Leo XIII, there stands in Rome a statue of a 
modern worker. Its significance is, I take it, unequivo- 
cal. Quite definitely it is not what a number of people 
would like it to be—an expression in stone of those 
picturesque stories with which the affluent are wont to 
edify their children about the accommodating fortitude 
and longanimity of the Destitute. Nor is it merely a 
comfortable eulogy of labour, an index to the spiritual 
desirability of mean circumstance (a gift dispensed 
with suspicious altruism by the prosperous). There is 
danger to the soul in destitution as well as in opulence. 
There is a fair distinction between poverty and pau- 
perism. (Blessed are the poor, but in servility there is 
no virtue.) There is no libel on the Church so gross, 
yet apparently so ably substantiated from within, as 
that she encourages an attitude of /aissez-faire towards 
the exploited, or presents economic misery solely to 
theotechnic treatment and compensation hereafter. A 
certain type of Christian is inspired by a convenient 
fatalism in respect of the disinheritance of half the 
world. Him alone have we to thank for the grossest 
falsehood of all—that religion is the opium of the 
masses. 

The assertion of a heroic principle is intransigent 
and eternal. That is why, in speaking of Lenin, | 
speak first of the Worker’s statue by the Church of 
St. John Lateran. Outside Russia there was none in 
November, ‘1917, that believed that the reign of Lenin 
would exceed, in duration, that of Kerensky. Much 

' Lenin. By James Maxton (Peter Davies; pp. 183; 5/-); 


also biographies of Lenin by others, notably Trotsky, Gorki and 
Krupskaya. 
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later even, at home, there was robust confidence in 
counter-revolution, in the mercenaries and adventurers 
who, supported by the Central Powers and Allies, 
posed to the world as the Saviours of Holy Russia. 
Thence onward flowed ceaseless prophecy that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat could not last. It was 
forgotten that Lenin dealt in absolute values, the 
others in effect: and his reign continues from the 
grimly simple tomb opposite Saint Basil’s Cathedral 
in the Red Square. 

There was no mere opportunism about Lenin—nor 
chance about the Revolution which he effected. At 
the High School of Simbirsk, at 30 Holford Square, 
in Siberia, in prison, wherever, Vladimir [lyich 
Ul’yanov moved with the inspiration of certainty. 
He was conscious, the present writer was told (by one 
who knew him as intimately as he was known), of the 
‘inevitable within himself ’—of the process to which 
sincerity alone bade him respond. He was not an 
egotist: he was merely certain. Our noblest analogy 
were that of the transcendent certainty of Catholicism. 
It is more comfortable (for us of the Western world) to 
ignore the little, dominant man with his Mongol face, 
shrewd, twinkling eyes, and large, sensitive mouth, 
whom we know from our illustrated papers. But it is 
a little difficult. In a comparatively short life-time, 
very much of which was spent in exile or in prison, 
repressed and attacked unceasingly, even in the day 
of his power, by every weapon—forcible and moral— 
known to the political world, he yet effected a revolu- 
tion as great as any known to history, with the excep- 
tion of Christianity. And if it be suggested that he 
alone was not the source of Bolshevism—well, then, 
he was greater yet, he harnessed and controlled the 
energy of revolution, in the five short years that were 
given him, gave it a form that should last (who knows ?) 
till Armageddon. We have given up waiting for the 
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crash that will not come. The U.S.S.R. is economic- 
ally sound. Little can be gained by denying the state- 
ment of Mr. Maxton that there is no sign of collapse, 
nothing but industrial and agricultural progress, under 
Stalin and his commissars. We do not talk idly; 
rather we face the facts, which to our certain know- 
ledge can be verified. We derive no comfort from the 
raggedness, the incompleteness of things in Russia. 
The knowledge of a task not wholly achieved is the 
most effective spur to its accomplishment. The Soviet 
scheme will never be complete; and, therefore, the 
dynamic of communism may be perennial. We are con- 
cerning ourselves with absolute values. The Bolshevik 
is moved by no necessity in his apology for the use 
of force or the abrogation of the moral and humane 
standard. His critic is a society acquiescent in the 
bloodiest pandemic of butchery ever known, in the 
effective suspension of morality by a handful of poli- 
ticians. Bolshevism, moreover, it is argued, quint- 
essentially humanitarian, employs violence for the 
sake of comradeship. Can this be said of Capitalism? 

Lenin was (incredibly enough) a man of business in 
the sense that practical test was co-efficient with 
theory : he was shameless in descending to the level 
of his enemy in order to realise his dreams. There is 
good reason to believe that Mr. Maxton is right when 
he says that the Dictator was opposed to the execution 
of the family of Nicholas on grounds of humanity. 
The hands of the central Government were forced by 
the Ural Committee. Lenin, though a ruthless doc- 
trinaire, was acutely sensitive to the infliction of suf- 
fering on anyone: he winced necessarily even at the 
retribution meted out to the authors of past misery: 
and the butchery of peasant and worker was a night- 
mare. Yet he did not oppose the Cheka—a terrible 
successor to the Ofritchniki and police of Czarist 
days, 
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Once again let us insist. Faith resided in the intel- 
lect : Lenin was not just the Nihilist inspired peren- 
nially by the memory of his brother’s death on the 
scaffold in ’87. Nor was he moved by necessity from 
without when in his desire to identify himself with the 
sufferings of the workers he threw up a brilliant 
academic and legal career. We wish that Mr. Maxton 
had stressed this aspect of Lenin more in his book— 
which is, on the whole, a well-balanced treatment of 
objective fact. 

It is good enough to say that Bolshevism is historic- 
ally, after the riot of unscrupulous individualism, a 
reaction against the all-excluding worship of property. 
When in 1915 Conscription was applied to the life and 
limb of our nation, there was no such conscription of 
wealth. Sins against our social life alone cry to 
Heaven for vengeance. Against this convention Com- 
munism is the protest par excellence. Bolshevism 
seems inevitable in the order of historical necessity. 
Only if man had remained universally faithful to the 
Christian revolution (the subversal of materialist 
values) could Bolshevism have been avoided. Only if 
we return to the Catholic Church, cease to subscribe 
to the prostitution of life-values, can world-commun- 
ism be rendered less likely. But free-will (the 
communists cynically observes) has proved an indif- 
ferent tool : he will have another. The Soviet leaders 
in high places seem to some Catholic specialists bad 
men inspired by a bad ideal. We prefer to leave their 
moral character alone. They are certainly mainly 
bookmen, and we wish (since the whole question turns 
on that of property) both they and their Western critics 
would study St. Thomas. In human experience liberty 
can be apprehended as a function of property. The 
destruction of property is effectively the destruction of 
freedom. To renounce property (or to have it re- 
nounced for one) is to bind oneself to the will of 
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another—be it the state or the capitalist. The monk is 
justified in his dependence, in the renunciation of pro- 

rty, because ‘in religion’ he binds himself to the 
Will of God. For Catholics (of all men, the most free), 
as there is only one God, so there is only one Religion. 
But the real Christian conception, and use, of property 
is restricted. As the suggestion of any sort of inter- 
ference with private property is usually dubbed 
‘ Bolshy legislation,’ we had best quote St. Thomas. 

Of the use of external things he says: ‘ Con- 
cerning the enjoyment of them a man should not look 
upon external goods as private, but as common, in 
this sense that he must freely share them in another’s 
necessity ’ (Summa Theol. 2-2; LXVI. 2). Again, 
“The purpose of earthly goods is to meet human 
needs ; the division of property . . . . must be subor- 
dinated to these needs; and the superabundant wealth 
of some is by natural law due to the poor’ (/did., 
7). As for the Fathers, one can imagine, fairly 
accurately, their stormings at our present economic 
system. ‘It is the bread of the famished you hoard, 
the money of the needy that you keep buried ’ (Basil 
the Great). 

There is a crisis to-day of which the fall of Imperial 
Rome, the discrediting of mediaeval culture and the 
éclat of Democracy were predecessors in the natural 
order of things. The Traditionalist dwelling among 
ghosts from sad years is content to wail ‘dies mali 
sunt,’ and is alone in his last quarrel with the inevit- 
able. The reader of the Pope’s Encyclicals knows that 
he has more to do than deplore : ‘ Even more severely 
(than Revolution) must be condemned the foolhardi- 
ness of those who neglect to remove the conditions 
which exasperate the minds of the people.’ 

The Catholic Church is constructive. She seeks first 
whereon to build : are we to acquit the age wholly of 
virtue? From a vast number of vices there is distinct in 
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the new generation a tendency to analysis, to censure 
and' dissent. Youth to-day is superlatively contemp- 
tuous of majorities; and conformity is no longer the 
hall-mark of the elect. The convention of the sects is 
no longer mistaken for: Religion, education is recog- 
nised without the (once universally recognised) sine 
qua non of the university. The man in the street has 
intellectual interests and affinities. This is the genera- 
tion in which Lenin lived. Tragically enough, there 
is a growing tradition that the dissent of Youth is the 
birthright of revolution. It is not—but it is well on 
its way to being usurped for want of a claimant. A 
great force has awakened men, even in these early 
hours, whose impulse is to Rome. God forbid that, 
through the rift between tradition and the modern 
mind, it should be diverted. The rising generation may 
grasp at Truth with implements strange to the tradi- 
tionalist. Convention (apt ever to masquerade as a 


—_ of absolute value) holds up its hands in horror. 


Snubbed and disqualified in the pursuit of Truth, 
Youth takes himself and his tools elsewhere. Art, too 
austere and intellectual to be apprehended by 
sense, is dubbed grotesque: integrity and unity 
are so rare that their appearance in stone is the occa- 
sion of derisive amazement. They fly for succour to 
Moscow. Az verso, the distrust of tradition is so 
great, the human animal so absurdly given to associat- 
ing unassociable things, that Christ is made the pro- 
tagonist of economic oppression. Once more he is 
vested in soiled purple and mocked with the mockery 
of children who do not understand. The Anti-God 
poster is as much pathetic as anything else. 

To conclude : These are the apprehensions sug- 
gested, by Mr. Maxton’s book, to a Catholic reader. 
Bolshevism is an idealism born of economics. It is 
also a combination of business and religion: and, 
strangely enough, the business is subordinated to the 
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religion. So great is the missionary impulse of Bolshe- 
vism that the Soviet expends large sums of money on 
foreign propaganda. But it is not Red gold the capi- 
talists need fear so much as the generous propensity 
for spending it. Bolshevism has moral force as well: 
its intellectual affinities increase daily, whereas Wes- 
tern capitalism (I refer specifically to our individual- 
ism born of the Reformation), in its terror of Russia, 
confesses to the rapid process of disintegration within 
itself. What it does not admit is that its increasing 
debility is a symptom of a bankrupt ideality, of a 
divorce from the intellectuals that becomes more and 
more pronounced. To communists in Russia, (Western 
capitalism wears as sinister an aspect as communism 
does to us. But it is brute strength they fear, not moral. 
We are conscious not merely of the challenge of 
Bolshevism and Eastern nationalism, but of our moral 
insecurity, of insincerity in the past—a past that 
will not return. For the moral standards are subverted, 
the intellectual world undergoing a rigorous metamor- 
phosis. The sects despair of survival in their present 
form, at least doubt it. There is a disedifying rush 
to accommodate the new arrivals, be they ever so 
sinister. 

The Catholic Church alone remains; change nor 
compromise she cannot—nor has she need. Her atti- 
tude to the Traditionalist is not necessarily approving 
—to the attempted universalisation of cultures and 
traditions not essentially catholic. She can dispense 
with tradition’s politic. In the light of her day she 
needs no lamps. Not the most universal pressure of 
snobbism and individualism can force the Church to 
err—nor stem the tide of the inevitable. We pray that 
when She leads along the path of Truth, ultimately 
(be it ever so sluggishly) the world will follow. 


J. F. T. Prince. 
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N Sunday, October 23rd, Professor Goudge 

preached a sermon in St. Mary’s, Oxford, which 
has attracted a good deal of attention. Pleading for 
Reunion, he argued that while the Church as depicted 
in the New Testament seemed to have a monopoly of 
the Holy Spirit, present-day facts showed that such 
monopoly no longer existed. He admits that even 
‘our fallen Sister’ speaks at times with the authority 
of the Spirit, nor ‘ can we say for one moment that the 
Spirit of Pentecost is not present among the Protes- 
tant communions,’ while ‘a strong grasp of the 
Apostolic faith is found in the Church of England.’ 
But all have fallen short: Rome by her arrogance, 
cruelty, and refusal to repent, while England and all 
the Churches outside the Roman communion have suf- 
fered from ‘the nationalism from which the Roman 
Church is free.” No shortcoming is expressly attri- 
buted to the so-called ‘ free’ Churches; indeed, Pro- 
fessor Goudge almost idealises them: ‘ Spiritual 
freedom is the greatest of their traditions; there will 
be no return to us until we, too, are free.’ 

What then, he asks, is the way to reunion? He 
frankly acknowledges that he does not see it yet, and 
that we, must all be content, therefore, to go slowly. 
But he sees room for hope in the ideas which prevailed 
at Lausanne: ‘we should jealously guard just that 
which corresponds to the Apostolic teaching ;’ and 
the key to that lies in Apostolic Succession. ‘ If,’ he 
concludes with a certain wistfulness, ‘ till better days 
come, we gladly remain members of the Church of 
England, it should not be because it is the ‘‘estab- 
lished’’ form of Church polity . . . . but because in 
the Church of England, though not through it alone, 
we have learned what little we know of God, and be- 
lieve that, being what we are, it is there that we best 
can serve Him.’ 
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There was much in this sermon with which a Catho- 
lic does not agree, but there was much, too, that all 
can endorse : the remark, for instance, that there can 
be no ‘self-sufficient Churches,’ also that the Church 
depicted in the New Testament is essentially one. But 
the statement that while he believes that Christ has at 
times spoken by the Roman Pontiff he cannot believe 
that Peter has ever spoken by Leo or his successors, 
should make Dr. Goudge dread meeting the Fathers 
of Chalcedon. When he refuses to set aside the witness 
of the New Testament, despite the difficulty of har- 
monising its delineation of the work of the Holy Spirit 
with to-day’s ‘facts,’ we are at one with him. But 
when he suggests that whereas ‘ the New Testament 
records reveal to us God’s abiding purpose... . the 
facts of the present time reveal the ways of His Provi- 
dence, when His purpose has been set aside,’ and yet 
goes on to say that ‘ God has revealed to us the Church 
that He desires, and it is no other than the One Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church which we find in the New 
Testament,’ we are inclined to ejaculate with St. 
Optatus : ‘ You have never grasped what is meant by 
‘“‘the Church,’’ hence your lamentable state of con- 
fusion ! ”? 

Dr. Goudge takes for granted that his major pre- 
mise is unquestionable, namely that the same outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit as was bestowed on the infant 
Church at Pentecost is now-a-days to be found 
amongst those Christian bodies which repudiate the 
notion of Apostolic Succession. But is it so unques- 
tionable? 

The whole question turns, so it seems to us, on the 
real meaning of Pentecost. St. John says, apropos of 
Christ’s words: ‘He that believeth in Me, as the 
Scripture saith, Out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water,’ that this referred to ‘the Spirit which 


* De Schismate Donatistarum, i. 10 at the close. 
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they should receive who believed in Him, for as yet 
the Spirit was not yet given, because em was not yet 
glorified’ (Jn. vii, 38-39). But the Holy Spirit had 
spoken by the Prophets, nor would anyone deny that 
the Patriarchs had been filled with the same Spirit. 
Pentecost must, then, have signified some peculiar 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Nor can we suppose 
that this was ‘ peculiar ’ merely because it involved the 
Gift of Tongues, for that was but a passing phase. St. 
John says that those who believed in Christ were to 
receive the Spirit, implying that this was no mere move- 
ment from without—an impulse—but something resid- 
ing in them, an abiding possession. But was such pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit peculiar to those who be- 
lieved in Christ already come? Have we any right to 
deny its possession to those who ‘ died according to 
faith, not having received the promises but beholding 
them afar off and saluting them’ (Heb. xi, 13)? If, 
then, Pentecost was ‘ peculiar’ neither in the accom- 
panying Gift of Tongues nor in the abiding possession 
of the Holy Spirit by men who believed in Christ, why 
was it of such supreme importance ? 

Dr. Goudge himself furnishes the answer : ‘At Pen- 
tecost the Spirit came upon them, and made of them 
that Church which is the Body of Christ.’ It was an 
outpouring, then, which was corporate; it fell on indi- 
viduals, of course, but not in their individual character 
so much as in their corporate character as members of 
a society. Peter as an individual surely had the in- 
dwelling Spirit when, by a Divine revelation, he made 
his great Confession of faith; at Pentecost he received 
the same Spirit as a member of that Body of Christ 
which is the Church, as that member, too, which was 
the head of that Body on earth. 

What, then, of those who owing to schism or heresy 
are not members of the visible Church of Christ ? Can 
they possess the Holy Spirit as an abiding indwelling 
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principle? Indubitably, for ‘the Spirit breatheth 
where He will.’ What do they receive as Pentecost 
comes round year by year, and pray ‘Come Holy 
Spirit’? A fresh outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
according to their individual merits, but not as mem- 
bers of the corporate visible society which is the 
Church. They receive, indeed, the Holy Spirit, but 
not precisely in His character as ‘the soul of the 
Church,’ for as such He is especially the Spirit of 
Unity, and the separated members are outside that 


complete Unity. ” ‘ - 
uGH Pope, O.P. 


LIFE’S DESIRE 


HAT of my life, 
This pining, never-slaked, thirsting life of 


mine? 

What if the nectar-sweet and mystic wine, 

For which it doth repine, 

And maketh instant strife, 

— pass but only touch the heart’s parched, gaping 
ips? 

For that swift change inevitable, rude with ruthless 
might, 

Doth snatch away the dreamed delight. 

Not ours to stay Time’s headlong stream, that slips 

Remorseless, resistless, unimpassioned, heedless on. 

Not ours to hold the meteor-moment, 

Now here—then e’en while we think on’t—gone. 

*Twas so meant, 

That desire might grow wise with languishing ; 

Grasp at, clutch emptiness of a dream; 

And look up, beyond, away from all that merely seem, 

To Beauty, Goodness, Truth unchanging, fulfilling, 


ravishing. 1s. K 5] 
. S. Kine, S.J. 
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MARX AND THE MAN’ 


¢ O run slap into infinity is a momentarily annihi- 

lating experience.’ When: a man has embraced 
an emotional faith in a supernatural, while, by force 
of puritanical environment, denying the natural, it is 
unlikely that the faith will live for long. What is not 
anchored to humanity is no safe and abiding refuge 
for a man. If he ‘ lives in a large modern city where 
existence is insecure, and change is rapid, and further 
change imperative; where chaos is a standing threat, 
and yet in the refluent ballet of becoming every opti- 
mistic idea seems on tip-toe to be realised; where. at 
the very lowest one must put one’s best foot forward 
to keep up with the march of invention and innova- 
tion: the How challenges at every turn, and (he) is 
irresistibly driven into its arms.’ The Why of things 
no longer concerns him; he joins in the quest for that 
Utopia which Marxism seeks. It is at least a refuge 
from the denial of human values which puritanism 
implies. 

And at first he will feel the better for it. ‘ It may 
have been merely the discovery that things which they 
had hitherto regarded as wicked were not only per- 
mitted, not only harmless, but good for one; in any 
case the whole atmosphere of their thoughts and feel- 
ings cleared... . . They were happy without misgiving 
.... For suddenly all the suffering in the world, all 
the evils which they had once accepted as ordained, 
were revealed’ as remediable—things that could be 
“abolished.’’ ? The convert at first will feel the better 
for it. But perhaps not for long. For such a socialism 
is necessarily ‘ indifferent to everything “‘personal’’’ ; 
its ideal is ‘what is left when man eliminates from 


* Poor Tom. By Edwin Muir. (Dent; 7/6.) 
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himself all that is displeasing, unclean and painful; 
and that residue is finally the mere human semblance, 
deprived of all attributes save two, shape and colour: 
a beautiful pallid abstract of the human form; it 
socialises death so radically as to forget altogether that 
it is human beings who die, and that all human beings 
must die.’ He is indeed far worse off than before, for 
his puritanical faith held at least to a personal perfec- 
tion and happiness in the beyond of infinity : here he 
has lost both the personal and the beyond. Disillusion- 
ment comes, given any depth of feeling and clarity, 
if only. inchoate, of vision. He finds that the feeling 
of communal, impersonal security, and peace, with 
which the socialist meeting inspired him, has faded; 
he finds men once again as they really are, separate, 
aloof, ‘ dwindled to their former size again ’ ; he finds 
himself filled with alarm : ‘ something far wrong with 
the whole business; something soft and sticky.’ He 
has severed himself from the Why and concentrated 
his attention on the How; yet the Why will obtrude 
itself suddenly on his consciousness, and infinity itself 
begin ‘ to weigh upon him like a massive vault, wall- 
ing and roofing him in.’ It is the fundamental and 
irremediable insufficiency. 

Infinity is not to be gainsaid; immortality can find 
but a sorry substitute, the melancholy of Foscolo shorn 
even of its poetry. It is a myopic outlook that makes 
economic values ultimate. And though you may have 
thought in the first flush of enthusiasm that all evils 
were ‘things that could be abolished,’ you will find 
your faith rudely shaken and your Utopia tottering, 
if death comes suddenly close to you, comes into your 
home, takes your younger brother. Mansie Manson 
found a catharsis other than! the purification which 
Marxism ordains. ‘Something so strange had hap- 
pened that it would have rooted him to a place where 
he desired far less to be: the walls had receded, the 
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Marx and the Man 


walls of the whole world had receded, and soundlessly 
a vast and perfect circle—not the provisional circle of 
life, which can never be fully described—had closed, 
and he stood within it. He did not know what it was 
that he divined and bowed down before : everlasting 
and perfect order, the eternal destiny of all men, the 
immortality of his own soul; he could not have given 
utterance to it, although it was so clear and certain; 
but he had a longing to fall on his knees.’ 

Mr. Edwin Muir has written a novel which is deeply 
significant. His story is splendidly told, with insight, 
and frequent flashes of the poet’s vision. It indicates 
very clearly the antinomy which for more than a cen- 
tury has made European life a dilemma; it portrays the 
two alternatives ; it shows the insufficiency of both. It 
shows that the Marxist Utopia is a dream which for 
the individual is hopelessly unrealizable, for no 
amount of faith in it will make it whole; that there is 
need of a horizon which takes cognizance of natural 
values and does not deny humanity, but which, on the 
other hand, is not put out of reach by the necessary 
remoteness of a completion in Time; for only the 
proximity of the eternal can explain and answer the 
enigma of death, only the hope of immortality can give 
us fullness of earthly life so that we are ‘ embedded in 
it, fold on fold (he longed to go at once and look at 
Jean, as if she herself were life, sitting there by the 
fire),’ only immortality and the enveloping arm of uni- 
versal order can make chaos an organic unity, only 
Endymion’s eagle can make the finite free. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 





REVIEWS 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCES, or THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE. By F. R. Tennant, D.D., 
B.Sc. (Cambridge University Press, 1932; 6/-.) 

‘This volume,’ explains the author, ‘contains the Tarner 
lectures for 1931-2, substantially in the form in which they were 
delivered.’ It is a very important book, though, like so much 
English writing in the sciences in general, its importance can- 
not be more than ephemeral. It is important because it is 
the best attempt that has so far been made by any English 
writer to meet the problem that is vexing modern science: the 
reconciliation of the conclusions of the special sciences in the 
unity of one harmonious Truth. 

It is ephemeral because the author attempts to effect this re- 
conciliation on the basis of Psychology. In scientific articles this 
may pass for to-day but it will not do for ever. It is no more 
than a learned defence of the popular contemporary notion that 
everything—religion, education, morality, criminology, science 
itself—has been fully and philosophically explained when it has 
been reduced to Psychology. This is not true. The truth is 
to be found in the doctrine of Aristotle and St, Thomas, that 
there is only one science, namely Metaphysics, that need not 
look outside itself for its principles, and only one science, namely 
Logic, in which the bearing of those principles on the sciences 
in general (metaphysics now included) can be adequately dis- 
cussed. 

Modern scientists will not escape from their present quandary 
until they have learned to look first of all to logic for their 
method, and last of all to metaphysics for a synthesis of their 
conclusions. Psychology itself is not sufficient for itself until 
it has forgotten to be practical and by becoming a speculative 
science opened the way to metaphysics. This doctrine is not 
very easy to expound to modern scientists precisely because of 
their lack of logic. Some attempt at constructive work in this 
direction will appear in these pages shortly. 

M.M. 


A Survey or Sociotocy. By E. J. Ross. (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. ; $3.50.) 

This work is a material contribution to the philosophy of 
society, in the sense that it presents systematically the facts 
which are covered by social theory as viewed by the ‘ official’ 
Catholic mind, If it does not solve the titanic difficulties of the 
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modern world, it can be justly urged that the author’s intention 
included no such ambition : but there is certainly an implication 
that modern administrative methods can accomplish changes 
which can result only from a mceral revolution in the corporate 
mind. Specially noteworthy features of the book are the atten- 
tion paid to every section of a very wide subject, illustrated from 
all states, though predominantly the English-speaking; con- 
tinual appeal to principles ; and the application of these to prac- 
tical affairs by the citation of the social encyclicals of Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. A valuable, if a trifle stodgy, work of 
the encyclopaedic type. S.H. 


Erupes CARMELITAINES, Mystiques et Missionaires. Octobre, 
1932. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 268. 15 fr.) 


This remarkable bi-annual review, to which BLacKFriars has 
already drawn attention, continues to offer, not ephemeralities, 
but substantial contributions to the scientific study of mysti- 
cism. Miracles, and. preternatural phenomena generally, are 
not essential to the mystical state—a point which is only begin- 
ning to receive its proper publicity through the revival and ex- 
tension of what may be called the Dominican and Carmelite 
school of spirituality. Teresa Neuman is not a saint because 
of the extraordinary happenings about her. Still, we are grate- 
ful for two lengthy articles in which Prof. Lavaud, O.P., gives 
her history and Dr. van der Elst a psycho-physiological study 
of her case. M. Etienne Borne with sympathy and penetration 
compares Christian and Bergsonian spirituality, basing him- 
self on the recently published Deux Sources de la Morale et de 
la Religion (Paris, Alcan)—a book of capital importance to 
which BLACKFRIARS promises serious consideration in the near 
future. His conclusion recognizes the Christian spirit of M. 
Bergson’s work, but is reluctantly moved to disallow the name 
to the philosophy on which it draws. Space forbids further ac- 
count of the autumn contents of Etudes Carmélitaines, a publi- 
cation of which no serious student of the philosophy of religion 
should be unaware. T.G. 


Tue Mass ExPLainep TO CHILDREN. By Dr. Maria Montessori. 
(Sheed & Ward; 4/-.) 


The title of this book does not sufficiently indicate that it is 
meant rather for the teacher than for the use of the child. Those 
who, knowing and appreciating the educational method of the 
authoress, have looked forward with high hope to the publica- 
tion of this work will not be disappointed: Step by step Dr. 
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Montessori leads her reader through the stately ritual of Holy 
Mass, explaining the meaning and use of the sacred vessels and 
vestments ; the content of the actions and prayers of the cele- 
brant; and emphasising both the individual and the corporate 
participation of those privileged to assist at the Holy Sacrifice. 
The illustrations of the sacred vessels, etc., are clear and useful, 
though in practice mere drawings should not supersede the 
miniature altar sets, now happily familiar to every Catholic 
teacher. 

Though fairly wide experience does not permit us to agree 
with Dr. Montessori’s strictures on the ‘ zealous ’ teacher—since 
zeal does not necessarily exclude refinement and intelligence— 
yet we are entirely at one with her in her efforts to do away 
with the regimentation of religious practice in schools, and in 
her plea for a greater respect for the individuality of the child, 
above all in things of the spirit. We confidently recommend 
this book to all who are interested in the religious training of 
the young and in the instruction of converts. A. 


Tue Way to Gop: SHoOwN By MASTERS OF THE SPITITUAL Lire, 
Selected and edited by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E, (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1932; 12/6.) 


This book is a collection of passages from Catholic sources 
arranged under a few general headings. The passages are of 
respectable length, and not mere snippets, so that the book has 
a more satisfactory quality than the usual volume of extracts. 
The Editor has cast his net widely and not a few of his selections 
will suggest new pastures to the devout reader. But even when 
the pages chosen are familiar by long acquaintance, it is plea- 
sant to have our old friends brought together in this family 
group. We would recommend the book especially to the busy 
worker, whether clerical or lay, who desires to have by him a 
volume to which he may turn in the intervals of occupation for 
refreshment and inspiration, J.M. 


‘ne Hicnway or THe Cuurcn’s Year. By Fr. Thomas, O.S.B. 
(The Centenary Press; 3/6.) 


This is an admirable book of outlined meditations, one for 
each day of the year. Some have merely routine ideas, but most 
are fresh and suggestive. The Anglican author has used 
throughout Catholic doctrinal teaching and traditional views. 
The book should be useful to those Anglicans who are anxious 
to learn more of their Christian fundamentals and to live them. 

B.J. 
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HISTORY 


Greek Cities. Sixty-four full-page Photographs and an Essay. 
By Peter Hutton. (J. M. Dent, Ltd.; 10/6.) 


There are many, admirers of Ancient Greece, of her soldiers, 
her statesmen, her writers, yet how many know what the places, 
where their heroes lived, looked like? Mr. Hutton has given 
us a book of most beautiful photographs. It contains pictures 
of many of the famous places of Greek history, especially those 
less known and less photographed, showing the glory of the 
landscape, and the magnificence of her ruins, charged with the 
magnetic atmosphere of brave deeds done and great songs 
sung. He has prefaced it with an enthusiastic account of his 
own travels, written with all the vigiour of a first visit. An 
ideal present for the lover of Greece or of good photography. 


F.M. 


Puitip II oF Spain. By David Loth. (Routledge; pp. 295; 
15/- net.) 

Mr. Loth possesses a considerable knowledge of sixteenth- 
century Europe and his character studies have the charm of 
consistency, but the lack of detailed reference to his authori- 
ties deprives his life of Philip II of much of its value. Still on 
points of fact he maintains a high standard of accuracy even 
if he writes of the responsibility for the Escovedo murder, the 
development of court ceremonial or the intricacies of Spanish 
economics with an assurance that the evidence hardly warrants. 
His theories are always tenable even if as explanation they 
are at times too facile, and if his conception of Philip as an 
Average Man seems a little inadequate, it is at least a pleasant 
contrast to that of the Great Romantics, of the Ballad of Le- 
panto or the Rise of the Dutch Republic. Indeed the whole of 
his new book is marked by an admirable restraint and by a 
strong sense of reality. 

G.M. 


Memoirs oF Prince BiucHer. Edited by Evelyn Princess 
Bliicher and Major Desmond Chapman-Huston. Intro- 
duction by Lieut.-Col. Rowland Feilding, D.S.O. (Lon- 
don; John Murray, 1932. Pp. 351; 15/-.) 

Gracious memories to dissipate national and class antagon- 
isms, a document to disprove the hasty oppositions of the coun- 
cil-school press, both Right and Left. A Prussian, a great 
noble, a military name, Silesian Industrials, horses, big-game— 
this is a combination to rouse all sorts of.prejudices. But how 
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much of them go when it is seen in the concrete. Prince 
Blicher was a Catholic, and therefore shared in a European 
life too deep and old for the raw politicians of Versailles to 
appreciate. But this is not the sole explanation of how the 
decencies and graces could flourish in Hohenzollern Germany 
and Edwardian England. It is possible to desire and work for 
a new social order and yet regret the passing of the Hapsburg 
Empire. And not just sentimentally. On the ground of eco- 
nomics the achievement and promise of Central Europe is not 
particularly impressive. Politically, too, there is a strong case 
for the view that the advance of the Balkans up the Danube 
should never have been allowed, still less promoted. 

Two chapters are devoted to the great-great-grandfather, 
Marshal Vorwdarts, ‘ the Johnnie who was late for Waterloo.’ 
It is pleasant to have some of the letters he wrote home from 
his campaigns; the scene of the old bear wanting to drink the 
brandy he was being rubbed with after having been ridden 
over at Ligny ; and the remark, of our own day, ‘ But indeed in 
Germany it is difficult not to meet people who are connections 
of Queen Victoria.’ 

N.W.T.G. 


CHRISTENDOM IN Dustin. By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed & 
Ward ; 2/6.) 

Of all the tens of thousands who were in Dublin for the 
Eucharistic Congress only one could have written this book and, 
if it were not printed on the cover, anyone could give his name 
at the first guess—so unmistakeably is it stamped with the 
marks of its author’s genius and unique manner. Most of the 
vast mass of pilgrims, if asked to give their impressions, could 
only babble banalities or register ecstasy in a helpless manner 
like dumb people vainly struggling to speak. Mr. Chesterton 
somehow manages to give articulate expression to the massive 
mute wonder of that colossal mob of adoring humanity which 
made Phoenix Park on that historic Sunday look (at least in 
some respects) like the gathering of the nations for the general 
judgement. The book is not an exhaustive record of the Con- 
gress—fortunately! But one misses allusion to the marvel of 
the general Communion at the midnight Mass when all Dublin 
(or was it all Ireland and the rest thrown in?) went to Holy 
Communion and made a night vigil, unarranged for on the 
programme and quite improvised, most of the people kneeling 
in enormous crowds outside the churches. 

This is a book to be kept if one would revive such memories 
and recapture the thrill of happenings not likely to be repeated 
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in everyone’s experience. Mr. Chesterton was able to enter 
into the thing and he had eyes to see; but, more marvellous 
still, he has been given the power of telling us what he has 
seen. 


B.D. 


FICTION 
JosepHus. By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Secker; 7/6.) 


This crowded canvas is planned upon that vast scale which 
Dr. Feuchtwanger has by now led us to expect. The first im- 
pressions confirm the expectations which Jew Siiss has aroused. 
The work is everywhere informed by a modern spirit and the 
judgments are in no sense banal. The character of Nero is 
refreshingly presented, the Senator Marullus with his jade lorg- 
nette, the politics of the Agrippine Ward. The lighting effects 
in these early passage are excellent, the Emperor left in shadow 
and the carefully staged entry of Poppza, with her amber hair 
and dark eyelashes and the Coan silk of her thin stola. It is 
here that one first notices that characteristic which re-appears 
throughout the book, re-incarnation. How clearly does Pop- 
pea call to mind ‘ Marie Auguste. . . . with her young ambigu- 
ous smile.’ And when the generals appear with those coarsely 
inefficient and clumsy movements which this author can so sel- 
dom spare them, there is an almost painful similarity of outlook 
between Rome and eighteenth-century Germany. It is perhaps 
because of this lack of sympathy with the military mind that 
the entourage of Vespasian and the movements of his reign 
seem so much less convincing than those of Nero. In fact, 
compared to all the other characters the Romanized civilians, 
like the Neronian ministers and Claudius Reginus, alone possess 
intrinsically convincing life. To this company there should be 
added a single Jew, Jochanan Ben Sakkai. Among the wider 
sections of the picture the subtle characterization of the Roman 
scenes stands out in contrast to the over-simplified reactions of 
Agrippa’s Court, while the too-facile antithesis of Alexandrian 
life seem platitudinous. At the same time the careful adjust- 
ment and accurate observation of the multitude of material facts 
in this packed volume is everywhere apparent. The reason for 
the comparative failure of the present book when compared with 
Jew Siiss would at first sight seem to lie in the wayward inter- 
pretation of its central character, Josephus. The description 
of his early days in Rome, the relations with Caius Bazaarone 
and the priests of the High Council in Jerusalem carry convic- 
tion, but a sense of strain is introduced by the account of 
Josephus’ action during his Galilaean Commissionership, while 
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the tantalising changes of the Flavian and Alexandrian episodes 
are scarcely credible. Yet, even in this second portion, there 
appears such a delightful scene as Josephus’ conversation with 
the peasants in the tavern in Galilee. The fact that Kar] Alex- 
ander and Vespasian both seem to bear the same relation to their 
Jewish protégés throws a clear light upon the relative success 
of the two studies. Viewed from this standpoint a failure to 
envisage the first century Jewish Faith becomes apparent. It is 
under the stress of an uncomprehended Semitic religious back- 
ground that the latter story fails. There is here in this intricate 
involved religious detail nothing of the confident humility of 
Judaism, the calm and constant spirituality which found ex- 
pression in Reb Joseph’s cry of ‘Adonai.’ It is only a praise 
to Jew Siiss to point out that its author’s later works have 
failed to reach that profound unity. D.M. 


Cosmopo.is. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Jarrolds; pp. 331; 


7/6.) 

This is the tale of Utopia—the advanced new school, set 
high up on an alpine peak for the children of the rich. It tells 
how a young society beauty, disillusioned of life, comes to 
visit it, and learns the meaning of simple, unspoilt love; and 
how her introspection and hesitations bring tragedy to herself 
and ruin to the school. 

These are but the bare bones of a novel packed with life and 
humour, satire and malicious wit. Whether Mr. Croft-Cooke 
is dealing with certain trends in contemporary education, 
whether he is illustrating the effects of nationalism on the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, his touch is sure, and his satire kept 
within bounds. Some of his writing is in places unnecessarily 
outspoken, but what may cause more pain to the Catholic reader 
is the atmosphere of futility and impermanence which pervades 
the book. The world is suffering to-day from knowing too 
much, without having any firm foundation on which to order 
this knowledge; the result is an outlook similar to that of the 
Epicureans of old, who were part of a civilization not unlike 
our own; a longing to be free of this vale of tears, and to rest 
for ever in unbroken sleep. There is only one force to-day 
which can save the world, and Mr. Croft-Cooke hints at it in 
an isolated sentence. S.U. 


Gotp or Toutouse. By John Clayton. (Heinemann; 8/6.) 


Mr. Clayton owes much to an older school of romantic 
novelists, but he writes with a vigour to which they seldom at- 
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tained and their cast has rarely been so vividly portrayed. The 
Sinister Count has never been more sinister nor the Fat Monk 
more fat, and neither the Young Spaniard nor the Girl Disguised 
as a Boy can ever have survived more perils in so short a time. 
Their adventures are staged in thirteenth-century Languedoc 
at the outbreak of the Albigensian wars. Mr. Clayton has 
achieved the seemingly impossible with the ease of one of his 
heroes, for he has reconciled a neo-realist technique in descrip- 
tion with fidelity to the conventions of romance. 
G.M. 


THE PLAY 


Fottow Meg. By Tyrone Guthrie. At the Westminster 
Theatre, London. 


If Christ came to earth to-day how would the world treat 
Him? Would it hail Him as the Saviour of mankind, or would 
He again be crucified. Such is the problem which Mr, Guthrie 
has had the courage to tackle in this play. 

Whilst we may possibly disagree with the answer provided 
by the author, that the events of some two thousand years ago 
would only be repeated, nevertheless we can but admire his logi- 
cal explanation of the reason for the inevitability of the disaster, 
and the simple dignity of his treatment of the whole subject. 
The extremely natural speech and behaviour of the obscure 
Scottish family of Anderson, abandoned by their devoted father, 
‘Matthew,’ most effectively gives an air of reality to the in- 
credible situation with which they are faced. 

The acting throughout the cast is of a very high order, but 
special praise is due to Mr. Barry Livesey for his restrained 
and dignified portrayal of ‘ Matthew’ Anderson, and to Miss 
Elliot Mason in the part of Kate, his devoted wife, who, al- 
though secretly unconvinced as to the genuineness of ‘ the 
cause,’ is, nevertheless, so completely certain of his very real 
need of her that she eventually leaves the children she loves in 
order to be with him. 

Mr. Guthrie raises a great question and gives us little more 
than an arbitrary answer. Despite this we are considerably in 
his debt, for he is a good and sincere craftsman who points 
down a long and interesting road of thought, although he does 
not even remotely attempt to describe its many turnings. 

One person, at least, came away from this play with the un- 
comfortable feeling that the drama he had just witnessed might 
be only too accurate a forecast in the event of the fulfilment of 


its premise, P.K.G. 
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VARIA 


ReFLecTIONS By SicRID UNpDsET ON CHRISTMAS AND TWELFTH 
Nicut. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


Sigrid Undset is a big woman, big in body, mind and heart, 
deep in voice and simple in Faith, the mother of three children, 
It is to this Catholic mother that we owe these reflections rather 
than to the author of Kristin Lavransdatter, most of which was 
written before her conversion seven years ago. . . . and Catholic 
mothers will appreciate them nearly as much as her brothers 
and sisters of the Dominican family in which she is a Tertiary. 


H.D.C.P. 


Tue Saints 1n Situovette. St. Benepict. Verses by Dom 
Pedro Subercaseaux, O.S.B. Script by a Benedictine of 
Stanbrook. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 1/-.) 


Tettinc Beaps. By Angela Verne. Illustrations by Wilfrid 
Pippet. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 2/-). 


We congratulate all concerned in the production of The Saints 
in Silhouette, a most attractive booklet. Both illustrations and 
Script give sheer delight to the eye, whilst the verses, in which 
piety and humour are so skilfully, and so rightly, blended, will 
appeal to young and old alike. 

We regret that we canot bestow such unqualified praise on 
Telling Beads, a series of meditations in verse on the mysteries 
of the Rosary. The illustrations by Wilfrid Pippet are, need- 
less to Say, very well executed, but the text leaves much to be 
desired in the matter of rhyme and rhythm. ‘ End-stopped’ 
verse is generally safer than ‘ run-on’ verse when the rhyming 
couplet is used in simple narrative. ‘ 


Pamphlets recently issued by the C.T.S. include The Mexican 
Persecution, a translation of the Encyclical Acerba Animi, in 
an intelligent chocolate-and-cream cover; a sound instruction 
on Training in Purity, by the Rev. E. J. Mahoney; and an 
account of the four Third Orders, Carmelite, Dominican, Fran- 
ciscan, and Servite, by Frs. Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C., 
Fabian Dix, O.P., Dominic Devas, O.F.M., and Anselm M. 
Hislop, O.S.M. (Catholic Truth Society, Eccleston Square, 
S.W.1; 2d. each.) 
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